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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Portable Library of German Authors. 


Hedge’s Prose Writers of Germany. 


With Introduction, Biographical Notices, and 
Translations. 


By FRED. H. HEDGE. 


With six‘portraits on steel. Imp.8vo. Cloth extra. 
$5; sheep, $6; half calf gilt, $7.50; mor., $10. 
“Just at the present time, when Germany and 
German literature are exciting so much attention, 
thts publication is felt to be peculiarly appropriate. 
There is absolutely nothing else short of reading 
the authors in their native tongue which can give 
so} general and satisfactory a knowledge of ‘The 
Prose Writers of Germany.’ ”"—N. Y. Tribune. 


“PONVER & COATES, Publishers, 
td 822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











A RARE BOOK! A CHARMING BOOK! 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK! 


SHILOH; 


OR 
WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


By W. M. L. JAY.’ 
Third ousand, Sinden 488 pages, $2. 
“*Shiloh’ is a two-fold suecess. The contention 


= the gompliment” of a in th i! wk 
e ets an e ement 0 e tho . 
VY Y. Evening ) > nila - 


THE SEA. 
oe SOPHRONIA CURRIER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Alice Tracy.” 

Second Thousand, f2mo., - <= §1,75. 

“A quiet ptory, tm, oe the main, though it has some 
stirring inciden There are many attractive sea- 
ate tre, and ecomnenes Grouch pages. The myie 
8 pure and grace an characters 
dra aa “Cammonweatn 

“Two or three of the characters are superb. It 
pars Ay, sound oS Ps. trath.”—Albany Journal. 


“ A religious novel, and assuredly one of the best 
of that class which has ever er fallen into our hands.” 
—New York Herald. 


M4 list of our publications, including 100 beauti- 
ful books for dren. sent free on application. 


For sale by all Soereee or sent by mail, 
postage paid, on receipt of 
£. P, DUTTON é CO., Pub’rs, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


Episodes in An Obscure Life. 


In addition to those exceptionally successful books 
in their peculiar line of novel writing, the *‘ An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” by Gro. 
MACDONALD, the *‘ Occupations of a Retired 
Life,’’ by EDWARD GARRETT, and ethers already 
published, Messrs. GHORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS would respectfully direct attention to a 
new volume just published by them, which has 
already attracted universal attention in England: 


Episodes in An Obscure Life, 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Uniform with “ Annals ofa 
Quiet Neighbourhood,” “ Occupations of 
Retired Life,” &c., &c. Price $1.75. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


The Doctrine of the Church. 


A Historical Monograph. 
With a Full Bibliography of the Subject. 


By JOHN J. McELHINNEY, D.D., 


Milnor Professor of Systematic Divinity in the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 


Price $3.00. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


PUBLISHERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Bookseliers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries and Cata- 
logues 





One Vol., Crown Octayo. 





N E W BO OKS. 
The Journal of John Woolman. 


With an introduction by JoHN G. WHITTIER. 1 
vol. 16mo. Uniform with the Merrimack Edition 
of Whittier’s Works. $1 50. 


* Get the writings of John Woolman by heart.’’— 
(Charles Lamb. 

All thoughtful readers will thank Mr. Whittier 
for introducing them to this unique and most sug- 
gestive Journal, which has so deeply impressed 
persons of all ¢ 8 by profound earnestness and 
beautiful spirit. The i —— nag Dr. Chann de- 
clared it “ beyond comparison the sweetest and 
purest autobiography in "=e Janguage. Rey. Ed- 
ward Irving pronounced a godse nd.” Henry 
Crabb Robinson, in his “ Diary, * calls it “a perfect 
gem,” and says of the —s., “he ges! 2 4 mae 
of most exquisite purity an 

ualities are transferred oy his aealean opis 

hristianity is most sa peranlinns is fascinat ng.’ 


Writings of Edwin P. Whipple. 


A new uniform edition in six volumes, ineluding 
Essays and Reviews (2 vols.), 
Character and Characteristic Men, 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth, 
Success and its Traditions, and 
Literature and Art. 

Price $1 50 a volume; $9 a set, in a neat box. 
These six volumes rank among the best in En- 

“_ literature for critical ‘ac commen, vivid percep- 

tion of anes, di ap reciation of 

literary an : oom qualities. and for vigor and 
purity of style. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpagd on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES. BR. OSGOOD & 00., Boston. 
Zion’ s Herald. 


yan ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


Of 16 Pages, Cut and Stitched. 


THE MOST ELEGANT AND OO8TLY 
OF OHUROH JOURNALS 
FOR 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 


It has more than Two Hundred 
Contributors, 





All Departments well organised, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


RELIGIOUS, 
SECULAR, 

DOMESTIC 

AND 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

ALSO, AN 
Agricultural Department, 
SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. 


To Business men it offers one of the most attrac- 
tive mediums for advertising in New England. 
Specimen copies Free. 


Rev. GILBERT HAVEN, Editor. 
A. S. WEED, Publishing Ag’t. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 


Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of Com- 
mon Phrases, Allusions, and Words that have a 
Tale to Tell. 


By the Rev, E, Cobham Brewer, LL.D., 
Of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, author of “ Guide to 
Science,” “Guide to Every-Day Knowledge,” 
ete., etc. Crown 8vo., 979 pages. Cloth, extra. 
Price $3.50. 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 
Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


0, AE DREW, RECRGE| 
eT 











B19 0: IWustrated. 
myaress the ne Publisher SOUN I L. *SHOREY, 
3% Bromfiel*---~- ~ 





Valuable New Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the 
United ed States, on receipt of the price. 


HEAT; being Part I, of Science for the 
oung.” By JACOB ABBOTT. Copiously Dlustrat- 
a 0, Cloth, $1.50. 


MOTHERLESS; or, A Parisian Family. 
For Girls in their Teens. Translated from the 
French of Madame Guizot DeWitt, by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” illustrated. 12 
mo. Cloth, $1.50 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 
IN PARIS. Reprinted from the London “ Daily 
News,” with Several New Letters and Preface 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


SMITH'S ENGLISH-1 LATIN DICTION- 
RY. A Copious and Critical English-Latin Dic- 
Ne, Cosapiied Een 0 nal Sources. B 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L itor of the Classi- 
ca) Dictionaries, Gurtin’e Greek Grammar, the 
tudent’s Hume,the Student’s Greece, Old and 
w Testament Histories, &c.: and THEOPHILUS 
HALL, M. Fellow of University College, 
London. ‘To which is added a Dictionary of Prop- 
er Names. 8vo, Sheep, = 


THE MUTINEERS ( OF THE BOUNTY. 
Some account of the Mutineers of the Bounty and 
their Descendants in Pitcairn and Norfo z Is- 
jands. en“ BELCHER. Illustrated. 12mo, 

oth. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Ap- 
le Culturist. A = oy Rpeatice forthe Bape. 

8 ‘0 n Propaga: e 
tivating and Managing "Ore hards. 

vings of Fruit pane Lae 

d Trees, and Mechanical Devices ompio 
in Connection with Orchards an _- 
ment of Pye. B SERENO EDWARDS TODD, 
Ane Oe. of ** Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 0, 

Cloth, 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Luwrs, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. Minth Edition. 


BARNES’ SNOTES ON THENEWTEST- 
MEN New Edition. an bj Maps 

— Hlustrations. Row seed. Gospels, 2 vols. ; 
\ lvol.; Romans, 1 vol ta iano, Cloth, $1.50 per 


ca 
N’S MANUAL of ANCIENT 
HISTORY. A Manual of Ancient Histo 
the Earliest Times to the Fall of the 
Assyria, , Media, Baby the History of Chaldma, 
A8S' ia, Babylonia, Lydia, Phoenicia, Sy- 
ria, fea, HegyDt, t, Carth age, Persia,Greece, Mi 
doniat dRome. By GEORGE RAWLIN- 
N, M. oe den Professor of Ancient History 
in the University of Oxford. Large 12mo, Cloth, 


Fresh 1 Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE | MONARCH | OF MINCING- -LAN EK, 
PL or Marriage?” a _— ” ps * (ak. 
ok 8vo, Paper, 30 een 


N’S Miss M. E. Brap- 
se aaron sore, » “John March- 


Fruit,” &c. Ilus- 
trated. Se Bicer, bon Bcenis.” 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, 

Like Son. By the Author of “A Beggar on Horse- 

ik,” “Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Won—NotWoo- 

ed.” “ Cariyon’s Year,” &c. With !lustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DAISY NICHOL. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


EARLE’S DENE. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLE- 
THW Ars By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author 
of “ The Vicar of Bullhampton,” *‘He Knew He 
Was Right,” &c. ilustrated. 8vo, Paper, Wcts. 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. y JAMES DE 
MILLE, Acthor of“ The Dodge z ub,” “Cord and 
Creese,” “ The American Baron,” &c. Lilustrat- 
ted. 8vo, Paper, $1.50 ; Cloth, $2.00. 


CB" HARPER & Deousmns will send any of the 
above works ie 1, postage prepaid, to arty part 
of the United tates, on receipt of the price 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by the Original Inventor of 
Steel Pens. 

THE CELEBRATED durability and perfec- 
tion of action of these Pens are owing to a pe- 
culiar process of Carbonizing, and to the great 
care taken in their manufacture by the most 
skilled and experienced workmen in Europe. 

They are a nearer approximation to the real 
SWAN QUILL than anything hitherto invent- 
ed. 

Ge” SAMPLE CARD, containing all the 
14 numbers, artistically crranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail on receipt of 25 CENTS. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 00., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, New york. 


Sent Free for 3 Months, to try. 


A new 8 e Ubastreted per. its con- 
s will be pound aay of the Among tt most 


By Lady Harpy. 8vo, 


By R. E. FRANCILLON. 











e 

t Browne, Miss 8. A. 
tain orton, Alexander Hyde ¢. arene De 
partment), and many others. will also 


AMERICAN PUBLISHER, Hartford, “Conn. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 
Popular Literature and Science. 


Now Ready: 


THE MAY NUMBER. 
With a Fine Full-Page Engraving. 


CONTENTS: 
I. (JOB AND 7 ave: 48 Lt es Chaun- 
oor Hickox. II. NT y Sarah 
Wister. Ill. CU RIOSITINS OF THE “ PAY 
STREAK: ge A California iy etre. — Mul- 
ford. IV. THE MURD. Romance 
ot English Lite in Four od ay Chapters | and 
tse arles L. Young, Bart. ITTORIA 
tot INNA TO MI NGELO: A Poem. B 
ergere ms Preston. VI. IVAN TOORGENEF, 
THE R . . C. Dillman. 
Vil. wi LDIRELAND. PartIl. By B. Donbavand. 
VII. ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF AMERICA. 
By Charles Morris. IX. UNTER DEN Pete iF 
A Descriptive Sketch of Berlin. X. A MODERN 
TEST: Story. BY J.B. MoClaren IX. THE 
SEQUEL TO “A NEW LEGEND:” A Poem. B 
Howard Glyndon. XII. SPOTS. By Constance 
Woolson. XIII. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP—Judge 
; The Turkish Question; Some German 
. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
“ Rookstone.” By 
Katherine 8. Macquoid. Illustrated. Part III. 
TERMS.—Yearly pameneeien. $4. Single Num- 
ber, 35 cents. Specimen Number mailed, postage 
paid, to any address on 5 receipt of 25 cents. 


J.B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


13 Astor Place, New York, 


The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass,, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Culture and Religion in Some of 
Their Relations. 

By J. C. SHARP, Principal of the United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews. In 
one volume, lémo. Price, $1.25. 

*,* This book is a fresh and most readable contri- 
bution to a literature which is growing up about 
the new schools of which Huxley and Arnold are 
special prophets. 





Lately Published : 


ANDERSEN’S STORY OF MY LIFE 

THREE SUCCESSFUL GIRLS......... 

LIFE OF GENERAL GREENE 

CLEMENT’S HANDBOOK OF ART........... 3 25 
FROM FOURTEEN TO FOURSCORE........ 150 
HOWELL’S SUBURBAN SKETCHES........ 1 75 
THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE. Gray........ 175 


e's Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of prices annexed. 


SCRIBNERS MONTHLY, 


FOR MAY. 


Brilliant Initial Number of 
the New Volume! 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS OF GEO. MACDON- 
ALD, REV. PATRICK BRONTE, and the Ar- 
tists DURAND and HUNTINGTON, &c., &c. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTIOLES. 
WONDERS OF THE YELLOW STONE. Discov- 
eries in “Ahe most remarkable region on the 
face of th@earth.” By N. P. Langford. 
REMINISCENCES OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
by a Schoolmate.— The Parsonage — School 
Scenes—Briarfieid Church, &c. 
THE MOABITE STONE (fac-simile). The Oldest 
Alphabetical Record in existence. W. L. Gage. 
“AYE, AYE!"—THE STRANGE QUADRUPED 
OF MADAGASCAR, Burt G. Wilder. 
LIVING AMERICAN ARTISTS, with Personal 
Anecdotes, &c., by D. O’C. Townley. 
ITCHIN( live Minutes for Refreshments. 

POEMS.—Unreconciled, Hiram Rich.—Through 
the Cloud and _ the Sea, H. E. Warner. —Unfledged. 
Sam’l W. Dufield.—What the Devil said to the 
Young Man, swell C. Smith. 

STORIES. 
NORAH, THE WILD IRISH GIRL! A Charming 
Story, by Miss Oliphant. 
A MAY-DAY STORY. SCENE ON THE BANKS 
OF THE OHIO. Edward Eggleston. 
WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. George MacDonald’s 
Great Story. 

ESSAYS and EDITORIALS.—Our Labor System, 
and the Chinese, by Frank H. Norton —The Great 
European Change.—Commissioner Wells’ Report on 
Taxation.—The International Som aission. ory gaa 
elect Education.—The Art o 

e Daily Idiot.—Modern Ma om —Salads.. a 
ing The Beds.—EnglishArt, by iilman,—Beoks. 
Darwinism, &c., &e. 


ilsson.—The Drama.— 
$3.00 a Year—30 Cents a Number. 
For Sale by all Dealers. 
SORIBNER & 00., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE 
By the author of * Kece Colum” and “Pater Mundi.” 


*‘ From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “I 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Roce Gon 
lum’ one pe Quelied to meet the unbelieving science 


bas Ld 
= e Princeton Review: “A writer 
ays mark fo the hs 2 realms of thought.” me 


Be INDI. \itme., ~~" - ° - is 
geo free “ok postage on 5 reds of 
me NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St,. Boston. i: 











THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


™? ) popular novels of the great Swedish authoress, 
SOPHIE MARIE SCHWAR Trans- 

lata by Miss SELMA BORG apd Miss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3. Guilt and Imnocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (in Preas.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the Peo- 

ple. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennobles Man. 
7. The Right One. 


(In Press.) 
(In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


Son S * SalvatioN. 


AND 
T. E. Perkins Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
ONGS OF er lt has sung its way into 
\ thousands of the leading oan ay-schools of 
the United States and Canad 


,ONGS OF SALVATION is a general favorite 
K pam gl introduced. 80,000 ‘sold in seven 
months. 





ONGS OF SALVATION contains more valuable 
hymns and tunes for its size and price than any 
other Sunday-school music-book. 


oc OF SALVATION is noted for the purity 
sweetness, —. elegance, and devotional 
fervor of ite h ymns. 


qomee OF SALVATION is rich in beautiful and 
a — tunes, easy to learn, to sing, and to 
r 


——— OF SALVATION is free from clumsy 
and doggerel rhymes, from musical blunders 
and empty jingles, and from doctrinal error. 


ones OF SALVATION abounds in 
ptura) truth, sweet —_ ody, ric 
an the spirit of worthy prai 


qonss OF SALVATION is a book watch You 
may safely introduce EVERYWHER 


ure poetry, 
harmony, 


Tastefully and substantially bound in boards, 
Only $30 a Hundred, 
Sends 25 cents, with your address, and you will 


receive a paper-bound (mailable) copy for examina- 
tion. 


Send your address and a stamp, and you will re- 
ceive specimen pages. 


T. F, PERKINS, Publisher, 


143 Eighth St., New York. 
(Near Broadway.) 


THE CHARM!!! 


A NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SINGING BOOK. 


BY P. P. BLISS. 
(ISSUED APRIL FIFTEENTH.) 





This book is not intended to su 
“ PRIZE,” which is selling so rapidly thera, the 4 
lishers are now printing it in editions of 20,000 
but is issued in deference to the wishes | thou- 
sands who have been charmed by Mr. Bliss’ contri- 
butions to that ry +e oa and who demand 
more from the same [ ae 

We do not hesitate ang Phat for these > > 
pest ont surprise is in store. Much as the 

— will be astonished at the wonde 
al 
music We have seen sae 

ook aneets of his pieces, as they have ceme fron 

he printer, an4 with eve So burst of thrilling 

pos try or fascinating mel have wondered where 

ey could all come from. "phere is but one solu- 
tion—his heart hurns with love for his work. Being 
ey of one of the finest Sunday-schools 
in the country, a of the First Congregational! 
Church of Chic the hel riend of 
Mesers. Moody, acobs, aS earns, and other 
leading Sunday-school workers, he not only knows 
what is wanted, but is inspired with their enthu- 
siasm. Pp. 160. 


THE CHARM 


WILL CERTAINLY BE 
The Great Sunday-School Singing Book of 
the Season! 
ready April i ith: "Price, in boards: Acts. or $e 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago, Ili. 
THE 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


By Dr. LOWELL MASON, THEODORE 
SEWARD & JOHN W. DICKINSON. 


ae mancal for rescuing Mosle Caen eee 
usic, Ge a - 
metic, and all other school studies on the nawont 


Analytic or Inductive Method, 


Teady for the use of all instructors,” Price Ga ee: 
e ie 0. instru: le ° 

ed, post-paid, for the above price oa.0e 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








HE ORIGIN. 


STORIES, 8 
te Series. 10 sos. 
sor 2a or toady 


Sete See. repens tense 
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INSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE ? 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE Co., 
New YORK, January 26, 5 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst December 1871: 

Premiums reeeived on Marine P ics, 
from ist Jan., 1870, to 3lst 

Premiums on Policies not tek 
tst January, 1870 


Total amount of Marine Prentums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks 
Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1870, to Sist December, 1870 


Losses paid during the same period 








=p 


$5,392,738 55 


$27253,590 39 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses....$1,063,263 57 
i e Company has the following Aagete, viz.:; 
niied States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 
oans, secured by stocks, and otherwise, + a 350 
eal Rstate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 7,500 
889.352 
915 


843,740 00 
tf 00 


terest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the Company, estimated a 
Premium Notes and Bills eee . 2,089, 
Oash in Bank wee 1) °"B16}125 


Total Amount Of ASSCtS.....00+.-s00+e00+$14,183,983 

Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of Fébruary next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 


00 
08 
5% 
45 


for gold premiums such payment of interest and 


redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Thirty-five per cent. 1s declared on 

the net earned premiums of the Cempany, for the 

year ending 8ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 

cates will be issued on aud after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
Cor JAMES LOw, 
: PlcKRRSGILL, C. A. HAND, 

LEwIs Cur B. J. HOWLAND, 
HARLES i. TRUSSELL, BENJ. BAzcoce, 
OWELL HOLBROOK, Rosr. B. MINTURN, 

3 WARREN WESTON, GORDON w. BUTNHAM, 


Secretary. 


JOHN D. LONFES, 
CHARLDS DENNTS, 
a 3 MOORE, 


OYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCERY, 
anee BARSTGW, Gpones 8. STEPHENSON, 
re A P. ry gs Wu. H. WEBB, 
bdonas, ROBERT L. STUART, 
ORT. C. Fauovsson, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
AVID LANE, 


AMES BRYCE, 
NCIS SKIDDY. 
ANIEL 8. MILLER, 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, 


CuHas P. BURDETT, 
ATrEx. V. BLAKE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


Empire Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Of NEW YORK. 
Office, - - - 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


First Policy issued April 3d, 1869. 

Total No. Policies issued’to Dec. 31st, 1870 1,184 

Tota] Amount Risk thereon..... «+. $15,541,507 00 

No. Policies issued in year ending Dec. dist, 
coscnttatencens 648 

Améunt of Risk thereon............... $10,656, 407 50 


Compare this with the oldest companies: 





v e Number ef 
Policies issued an- 
COMP ANTIR: nually in the 


4 
@ 





Mutual Life. 
N zland Mutual... 
ork 


PERzRCE 








eo 


Vak. 
Masssohusetta Mutual. a 
Phoenix Motual......... 
Knickerbocker.. 


Total assets to Dec. Bist, 1870. $638,077.95. 

Notice the following LIBERAL FEATURES: 

Ordimary Whole Life Policies ABSOLUTELY NON- 
FORFEITABLE from payment of the first annual pre- 
miwm. 

All other Policies NON-FORFEITABLE after twe an- 
nual payments. 

All Policies INCONTESTIBLE for usual causes, and 
ABSOLUTELY ENCONTESTIBLE after two annual pre- 
Tums, 

All RESTRICTIONS upon TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 
removed, and NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 

ONRB-THIRD of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
@esired, and NO NOTES REQUIRED. 

NO ACCUMULATION OF INTBREST on Deferred Pre- 
minuns, and no inorease of annual payment on any 
dass of policies. 

DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE. 

Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of 
the Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, —Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 


One Que Angun) Fre Will 2 yearsand 3 days. | Stoam 
Prem’s eontinue S's & . 


i : i the policy K " “a7 
o n & “ “ 46 
_ 2 force ne we 
FIRST-OLA WANT in all 
the eguntry. yy at the Howie Omioe. yeas 
OFFICERS: 
@. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
kL. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Modical Exam’r 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREET. 


Aasets, Jan. 1, 1871. . +» §$783.850 70 


Chartered im 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
@rs to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 
MUEL T, SKIDMORE, President. 
ENRY yt OAKLEY, Vice-President. 


THRO. KE 
Ww, R, SRIDMORE, Ase Ase’t Sec’y, 





POMEREEEEE| ote 
; 
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MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadwa, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment | »ilicies 
on the Mutual System, free from re: :..0 
tion on trave and! occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F, BEEKMAN, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Dxaminer. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
make liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from ever ry que arter, 


INCORPORATED 1821, 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 

Capital, - - . ~ 

s.eets, 7 = = o 


= $500,000 00 
1,407,788 39 


DIRECTORS: 
Wo. P. PALMER, RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
THOS. BARRON, EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
D TIGHE, E . Guam. 
M. H. MA 
JONATHAN r BORNE, 
TRNRY K. BOGHRT, 
OBERT 8. HOLT, 
IsAAC H. WALKER, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
FRANCIS LELAND, 
Hi. Dames CLL. 
we P: UMER, President. 
ANDRIGW ey SMITH, Vice President. 
GEO. B. HODGSON. Secretary, 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OF FICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


JAMES COLLES, 
BENRY BAYLIS, 
JAMES B. Jomygron 





CASH CAPITAL, . . . - «+ = $2,560.000 00 
Assets, Ist Jan.. 1871, ‘. . ‘ p 4,578,008 02 
Liabilities, Fi he i 199,665 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SKMi ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 
the Ist eg of pennery. 1871: 


Cash, Balance in Bank. #174478 

Bonds & Mortgages, tirst lien on Real Dst., 1,857,615 00 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 249, 4 60 
United States tes Stocks, (market value) . 98 

State and Municipal Stocks and Benda, 

Bank Stocks(marketvalne) . . 

Interest due Ist January, - tad 4 

Balance tn hands of Agent ry 

Bilis Rec (for Premiums on fhlana Risks,&e.): 

Other Property, Miscellaneous Items. . 

Premiums due on Policies at this office, eit 25 

Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apperstus, 28,085 77 

Real Estate, 4 1,500 0 

Government Stamps on hand, — 49 25 


Total, ° ° e ° $4,578,008 008 02 
CHARLES J. MARTIN President. 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


Etna Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, 
$3,000,000 OO. 


Losses Paid in 61 Years. $28,000,000, 


January ft, 1871, 
Total Asscts, - - - $5,782,635 O9 
Liabilities 


Claims not due and unad- 
justed, - 8 - 3 





$283,914 04 


New York Agency, - 62 WALL ST., 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Brooklyn Agency, 149 MONTAGUE ST., 
LOOMIS & THORN, Agents. 


oe e in the TRAV- 
AM S LIFE AND 
=r ‘Hartford. 











oe LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STHAM COMPANY 


will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIER NO. 46, N. R.. EVERY WEDNES- 
DAY, as follows: 

WYOMING, Capt. WHINERAY..April 29, at 3 P. M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 

April 26, at 10 A. M. 
IDAHO, Oapt. PRIcE May 3, at 2.30 P. M. 
MANHATTAN, Oapt. ForsYTH...May 6, at 3 P.M. 
NEVADA, Capt. GREEN...........May 10, at 16 A.M. 


Cabin passage, $80, gold. 
Steerage passage (Office, No. 29 Broadway), $30 
ourrency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall &t. 





NOFSOR- Shippers and Passengers by the “ In- 
man Line” are hereby respectfully informed that 
Masters of this Company’s Steamers have received 
orders never to cross the Longitude of Le deg. W., 
so of the Latitude of 40 deg. N., in r to 
overs the danger ef [oe on the Banks of Newfouna- 


'N AN LIN 
1 ie 5 usenstown and Laverpecl. Boval mail 
‘Or pags ted to sail as follow 
one ¥ OF La Sus... Saturday, ‘April 22,2 P. yu. 
Pj a, Aor * 29,1 P.M 
ad etch auaeetiant: d alternate 

UESDAY, sures ies pier 45 & North 

Payable & — 
First cabin.. : 

To London. 

To Parts 9 38 
Passengers also forwarded to , ny Hamburg, 
Bremen, at reduced rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at  meogerate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their frien 

For farther information aie the ¢ Com ny’s 


office. 
ib Browdwoy, f —~ y York. 


oaac! 
Payable in Currency, 





GPttNe UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda elub form will accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to Cub organizérs. 


THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND % VESEY S8T., 
P. 0. Box 5643.) New Yore. 





EGAR, how madein 16 hours, without drugs. 
VIN Particulars 10 cents, F. 8aGz, Cromwell, Ct. 





GROCERIES, &e. 


The Best and Oldest: Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF - ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c, &e. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 


GROCERS, 











Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 


ower prices than any house in this line. 


to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


DAVID w. “Lewis & CO., 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
62 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Butter on commission will be properly cared for. 


Orders for butter accompanied by remittance 
promptly attended to. 


G 100d, SOA P, like ras) ‘ood “wine, is improved by 
ge 

Among the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
soap was found in a good state of preservation 
afte 4 having been buried over 1,700 years. 

box of soap ina family is better than * money 
at interest.” as, when from three to six months 
old, one pound will go farther than three pounds of 
new soap. 

Ask your grocer fora box of CRAMPT@##’s IM- 
PEKLAL LAUNDRY SOAP, and if he does not 
keep it. send your orders to CRAMPTON RROTHERS, 
54 Front Street, New York 





BELLS. 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Fattories, Fire 
Alarms, &¢., &e., of Pwre Bell Metal (Co yper and 
Tin), Warranted and fitted with improved mount- 
ings at lowest cash prices. Also MALGAM 
BELLS, at 2U cts. per lb. Catalogues sent free. 


8. 8. DAVIS, 55 Dey St., N. Y. 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry 


| Fime Y, N. ¥.—(Kstablished 1852), a large assort- 
ment’ of Church, Academy, Fire A arm, and 
other Bells constantly on hand and mae iu order. 
Made of genuine Bel! Meta) (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabie 
ever used. WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 

Large Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon app!'- 


cation to 
JONES & CO, oer & N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY. 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock, 
Steamboat, Court- ‘House, Farm and’ other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 
manne’, and fully warrante?. Catalogues seut tree 
Address MENKELY &kiMBERLY, Troy, N. Y 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The Old Menecly Foundery at West) 
roy. N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

Has made more Church, Academy, Factory and 
Chime Bells than ALL the other Foundries in the 
country. Made of pure copper and tin and fully 
warranted. Latest and best Rotary Mountings. 
Catalogues.free. Address, either at Troy or West 
Troy, N. Y. 











E.A &G.R.MENEELY. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$100, $200, $300, 
500. 


9 
Male and Female Canvassing Agents 
Wanted in a new monopoly, realiz monthly the 
above-named sums. No Patent Medicine or Book 
Agencies. Kither commission e salaries paid. 
Exclusive territory given. Addres 
Minis MR’o UO, 104d Sonn St.,N. ¥. 














AnTED Acurt $20 to sell the 
colehrated aous SHUTTLE 3 WING . 

Has the wnder-feed, makes 
e Banatiteh: ” (alike on both 1 sides), sae is f “ 
icensed. The best and echeapes ERR, 

chine the market. Address pos net Re cL 

Bosvon, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago. i 
or Se. “Louis, Mo 0. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR 
Cod in History. 


Ow a OF THE MOST REMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGE. Abounds a 1 three passages 
and startll theories. <yreets ones 


and 

rocent even INF ALLE Y | the 

R IN FRANCE. ‘Restores History from the 

abuse into which it has fallen. ows that 

OT CHANCE, controls the world ; that Re- 

demption is the Golden Thread o story: that 

Providence is its light; * that God is in slate 

all History has a Le ty because God so 
eat truths huve been overlooked b 
istorians. God does control in the 

tions and for His glory. Our plan insures large 


sales. Address 
J. W. GOODSPEED & $0. 
81 Park Row, N. Y., or 148 Lake St.. Chicago. 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF $30 per WERK 


and expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell, 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall. Mich. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


We will senda ey gee us of 0 
llustrated Family Bible, contain over 200 a 
Scripture, Iustrations to any Boo Agent, free of 


charge id. 
‘ATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





hese 


rs 0 os 











A few more Agents wanted for: 


The Light +H World. 


A new rel ne work of unsurpassed interest and 
yne.. a’ 8, address W. FLINT & 00. No. 26 
5 itl St.. Philadelphia, 6 Custom House Place, Chi- 
cago, watt 176 West 4th St , Cincinnati. 


pe BET 
ou e investment of a t. 
Send for a Circular to Box 5,569, New ¥ ork. oe 


A WEEK If you weas © ba juees, 
$6 send stamp Noveity Co., y e. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 
ily Bible, arogntatg tn bots Regia nd Soran — 
fiarmony eer foe A 


Etarmopy and Hin org fein Th 

















DEVLIN 


Broadway and 
Grand Street, 


NEW YORK. 


& CoO., 


Broadway and 
Warren Street, 


Our stook tn all Departments is tmmense, our styles are unequaled, and our prices so economical 





that we combine the greatest indu its to pur 


For the present season We offer 


Spring Over-Coats.—The greatest variety in price, style and color. 
Gentiemen’s Suits, tncluding many novelties for business or full dress. 

Boys’ Clothing, Plain aiid Fancy, adapted to al) oceasions, 

Small, Boys’ Clothing, Deautiful in style and origina? in design. 

Piece Goods for Custom Orders, embracing the novelties of all anders. 
American Yoke Shirts, perfect ft and durable in material. 


Correspondence Invited.—Orders by mail will have the best attention. 


Samples and a 


simple System of Measurement forwarded when desired. We are also happy.to send our attractive 


and useful little publication, 


“The Metropolis,” free of cost, upon request. 


A uniform discount on all purchases made by clergymen. 


DEVLIN & CO.,, 


Box No. 2256 Postoffice 
, 


New York. 





COUNTRY HOMES. 


The ‘Contral New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 
OFFER FOR SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of New Jersey, 


FANWOOD, 
BERGEN POINT, PL AINFIEL D, 
Blazs ABETH DUNELLEN 
ROSELLE, SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFI ELD, CLINTON, 

LOTS and HOUSES, fine BUILDING SITES, with 
LAND bytheacre. Also, fine FARMS, improv ed, 
A tull description of property can be seen at this 
office. This line of road offers special inducements 
to persons desiring a Country Home. 

est \ pply at the om *¢ the Company, No. 119 Liber- 

- HOPE, General Agent. 

pro a large pun of HOUSES and LOTS at 

wie N. J., for SALE or to LET. 


t, 500, 000° ) ACRES ~ 


Richest Farming ‘Lands in the World, 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co, 
CARS NOW RUNNING 365 MILES. 

The Lands offered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each side of the road, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the riches, 
Snes, and most inviting valley for settlement in 
the West. 

One-t hird of the labor required at the East in the 
cat lture of farms will insure here double the amount 


c PR! 
Ric: ‘E OF LAND.—#2 to $8 per acre; credit 
oft ston Sours time. 
ws OF SALE,.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
One-tenth every year after until completion of 
pa armenta, with annual interest. 
or further information, address 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 


NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


GoEprers BUSINESS MEN, INVALIDS!— 
Ho! for Minnesota, Dakota and the Red Riwer 
Valley | '—Read about our Climate, Soil, Timber. 
Water, Resources, Schools, and Healthfulness | 
Minnesota yields only to Oregon in ratio of deaths 
to pogulati on. 

Minnésota, Its Resources and Healthfulness 
(with full jowaanig with Sent senyese i 
The New Northwest, with large map.. 0.50 

Statistics of Minneso 

* Minnesota as It Is” Petia Prie 
“ The Seat of Empire 
Map of Duluth and Harbor.. 

Colonies a 
tate a and ow Taxes paid—A bstracts fur- 
nished—Complete lists of Duluth propersy. and 
lands rear the city, and along the Northern Pacifie 
Railroad, Cut out this advertisement. 

EY & HA 


NES 
Northwestern Land Agency, Duluth, Minn. 


BAYONNE, 











EDUCATIONAL. 








Wy SN TED.-4 situation as Teacher or Gover- 
ss by a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 
Good reference given. Address ‘“Teacher,’’ 
Box 111, Middletown, N. Y. 








Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 
No. 44 (Old No. ne hermerhorn 8t., corner of 
t., Brroklyn. 

[potmastton & LA eiren, at this Conservatory in tke 
follow: The O » Melodeon, Piano- 
Forts, olin, wie Gicloacalle, Flute, Cornet-a-Piston, 

rass Instruments, Formation and Cultivation 
of tne Voice Harmony and Counterpoint, 
Dra and Pain 


68, ting 
nservatory of Music,” is open all the year. 
Pupils can begin at any time. inners on the Pi- 
ano and Violin are particularly invited to join, in 
order to ——s agood foundation to their future 
studies. Adv Pupils will find in this Conserva- 
tory the best "facilities for finishing their studies. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
oad rb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
ned Boarding Seetnery for ladies and fone 
tlemen in the ~~ fg ~~ for board. 
and washing. - March 16. Students 
pai at lapeny | ime. ‘Address for Catalogue. 
KING. D.D., Fort Edward ,N. Y. 


Highland Military e-e-x 
Worcester, Ms as. Established 1856 by re 
present buperintendent, C. B. proatn, 2 


FRMAre COLLEG Bordentown Ne J) _ 
Boara and Tuition, $305 per year. by 
logues. «ddress Rev. JO H. BRAKELE Pree 














CREAM 
TABLE CHOCOLATE, 


Prepared for instant use at table without 
Botling. 
WALLACE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS, BY STEAM PROCESS, OF 
FINE CHOCOLATES AND PURE 
FRENCH CONFECTIONERY, 
No. 9 College Place, : . New York. 


BELMONT HOTEL, 
J, P. RICHARDS, Prop’. 


DINING ROOMS. 
Rooms 60 cts.. 75 cts. and $1 00 
PER NIGH1. 


135, and! af Fulton Street 
ORK. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


a 


Wan ened and mie tse ha 2 ‘the North-West : 


E Bros oY WALTERS. 


CHOICE DOGS OF ALL BREEDS: 


a eee. a! Peck ae, New Foe has 


Hi s Hanae. ure and F 8 Fleas Killer, cents ad Gock: 


tler's New 
Berets. A great 


erst fy ee “Te ae 
ee a 
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S. B. JONES, 
276 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 
Ladies’ Trimmings in Fringes, 


Gimps, Guipure Lace, Satins, 


Buttons, &c. 
The completest assortment of 
Fine French Ribbons 
to be found in the city. 


Shades in all Widths to 
match, 


Fine Real Lace Goods, 
FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 


STANDARD SMALL WARES in ful! as- 
sortment. 


| SEEDS, PLANTS, é&c. 


—————— 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


All the New 














Og Alaa fasion 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at 

in the United L mn Me and bet 

can be bouget from | reenhou 
pisk.and I 


Money may be sent at m 
OB Wa RIN 
WARING, Jn. 


lants to sore —Z on 
Saden Farm, Newport, Ph 1. 


end for Cir 
The Trophy Tomato (Headquarters seed), one 


packet, 25 cents; five for $1.00. 
ws any A the same by mall (postpaid) 26 cts. each 
x for 


TREES AND PLANTS. 


1871. 
We dig and shtp Trees all through Aprti! Speciat 
attention paid to packing retat! ondare. . 


ofles Hopi ipnie the masics Saber Ba 
8 Pippin 4 ) aD 
Leaved Weeping Bire » 


Send for prices, anil rn ‘Catalogues, 144 pages [ 
GRAVES, SELOVER, WILLARD & CO. 
Washington St. Nurseries, Geneva, N.Y. 


FF. K. PHOENIX, 


BLOOMINGTON NURSBRY, ix. 
OFFERS 


41,000,000 Apple Rootgrafts, best ay and so 
000 eo Hedge Plants, ‘bushel $15. ag 


tio Bushole est a Rood, $0 per 
pec. 2 per Basho. 


500 Bushels Ear) 
— 


@0 Acres! t, 
Best Quality, Low 
Flower and Vegetavie Seeds, Roses, 
Greenhouse Piants, Finest es 
New Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents ; 
Flan t Proc: ‘Addn a ao tamp. Wholesnle Price List 


ny Post Office 
a than ey 


tee all 











(metaseman “STEPH NS 
Upholstery and Buniture 
arehouse 
129 Atlantic er Fon OOKLYN. 


= Ha warranted to be as re ey ote l- 
ing and Repairing done in th ~ aneee. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 3@0 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 
Ths Most Durable, Eeonomtcal and Cleane 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on appNcation 


AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE 0O., 
a eae 624 Broadway, N. Y. 


Tt. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 
OFFIOE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 














BANES AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 


W A.WILLARD & CO. 
* LOOKING GLASSES. 





177 Canal Street 
New York, 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Looking:-G LASSES, 
met Oe 





oO. 
(Above Canai Street), 








Songs for the Sanctuary. 


LO ALE A EO TEL NL ITT Is EER te sey: 
_ ener 





ye 


THE 





Vor. IIL, No. 16.] 








CHRISTIAN UNION. 








NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19, 1871. 








HALF-HEARD. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


| ae must ever be their own best listeners. 
. No word from man to men 
Shall sound the same again; 
Something is lost through all interpreters. 
Never for finest thought 
Can crystal word be wrought 
That to the crowd afar 
Shall show it—more than telescope a star. 


Each fcr himself creates the world in which he dwells, 
Thy world is only thine. 
Whatever light may shine 
Outward, for thee the inner glory wells, 
Another earth and skies 
Are seen by other eyes. 
Each from his center rounds 
God’s univerze, and yet it hath ne bounds. 


Sing; but the song that took its sweetest tone 

From deeper thing's unsaid, 

Its fullest sense unread, 
Another will interpret by his own. 

To him shall come the line 

With music not of thine. 

None shall the whole repeat ; 

Call it enough if they shall answer it. 


Close as we go, with claspéd hands, one way 
No less we walk apart ; 
Something in every heart 
Must hold it from all other hearts away. 
Yet shall that silent chord 
Be vocal to its Lord. ; 
Some sweetest notes would fail 
Vainly in heaven, did not One answer all. 








DOGMA. 
BY THE REY. THOS. K. BEECHER, 


rT\HE decrees of Cesar and the ordinances found 
in the Old Testament are spoken of in the 
New as dogmas. The meaning of dogma is, there- 
fore, authoritative speech as distinguished from 
doctrine or instruction which appeals to one’s ob- 
servation, or experience, or reason, or conscience. 
A fact which is forced upon a man by any compe- 
tent authority, becomes to that man a dogma. 
The first and dryest set of dogmas that I ever 
heard was the alphabet. Within the last ten years 
| have learned for the first time that there is a his- 
tory, and a very entertaining history at that, hid- 
den behind these letters. There is a reason why 
Astands for A,and B for B. These letters are 
what remain to us of rude symbols or pictures. 
But when I learned to read they told me nothing 
of all this. They neglected my reason and my 
natural love of truth. My aunt looked at me and 
said, “ That’s A!” Slave that I was, unmindful of 
the high attribute of reason and free inquiry, I 
answered back, “A.” And when she said “ B,” I 
echeed “ B,” and thus she dogmatized me straight 
through the alphabet. To this day I cannot with- 
out effort free myself from the trammels of this 
earliest authoritative teaching ; I confess that I 
am not prepared to give a reason for this faith that 
is in me, nevertheless the faith is unwavering, 
that these letters do represent, however incom- 
pletely, sounds, and whenever I see them I hold 
fast the dogmatic faith of my childhood, and a b 
spells ab to-day just as it did ——I won’t say how 
many years ago, for they tell me I still look young. 
Then again they dogmatized me straight through 
the multiplication table. I didn’t try to under- 
stand, and I certainly found it hard to remember, 
that seven times nine are sixty-three; and that 
nine times eight are seventy-two; and, to this day, 
there is some little doubt in my mind whether 
eleven times eleven are one hundred and twenty- 
one or one hundred and twenty-two. Neverthe- 
less I do not call to mind that I ever verified these 
products of digital factors by the more elemental 
process of addition. Later along in life when I 
had learned the dignity of reason and investiga- 
tion, I used to teach the boys in Philadelphia that 
multiplication is a short way of performing many 
additions ; and fancied myself a progressive teach- 
er when I filled the black-board with nine sevens, 
and six threes, and eight twelves, and set the boys 
to footing these columns by slow additions. I 
tired of that business very soon, and began to dog- 
matize as my fathers did before me. And of sev- 
en hundred toa thousand pupils that have been 
variously afflicted in my classes, there is scarcely 
one that has not swallowed the multiplication ta- 
ble without a qualm; and to this day there are 
scores of merchants and house-keepers that illus- 
trate a blind, unreasoning faith that nine times 
nine are eighty-one, having never verified it by 
any examination of their own. 

Indeed, as I review the foundations on which 
our vast pile of present information has been build 
ed, Iam newly impressed with the number of dog- 
mas and the fewness of original discoveries. “ The 
world is round like an apple or an orange.” No 
one ever taunted me for swallowing that—the 
truth I mean, not the orange. “Circles are grad- 
uated into three hundred and sixty degrees; the 
moon hides the sun from the earth oceasionally, 
and the earth more frequently robs herself of 
moonshine, standing in her own light, setting & 


bad example to all her children; twelve inches 


[Wuore No. 69. 








make a foot, 1 am sure I know not why; and it 
seems to this day ridiculous that five and a half 
yards should make a rod, yet I know they do, and 
so does every other man that has recently built a 
stone wall and paid for it by the “perch ;” and 
acids redden litmus paper; and prussic acid deals 
death at the rate of a corpse to two drops; Co 

lumbus discovered America in 1492; Washington 
was born on the 22nd of February—the year they 
}never taught me, but if they had, I should have 
written it down here in the same blind, unreason- 
ing way. 

Upon the whole it seems as if ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of all I know is, come to look it over, 
nothing but a pile of dogmas. They were given 
to me authoritatively, 1 accepted them with docil- 
ity, Lhave squared my conduct by them without 
question, and although I am endeavoring to keep 
abreast of the times and within hailing distance of 
the leaders of progress and the lights of the nine- 
teenth century, I am confident that I should drop 
back into hopeless feg and darkness if, before I 
know anything for certain, I must, as Descartes 
recommends, deny everything and eall for proof. 

Indeed, after some mortifying experiences in 
following out my own original researches, I am 
getting to have more confidence in a good old dog- 
ma such as carpenters enjoy with their square rule 
and plotting, than in my own rationalistic and 
mathematical processes, when it comes to such a 
particular matter as cutting rafters for a barn, or 
laying off valley-rafters worth two cents a foot 
and quite useless if cut an inch too short. The 
well-tried dogmas of the carpenters’ trade are bet- 
ter to build a house by than my elastic and en- 
lightened computations. 

And with Herbert Spencer I have beer taking a 
swim in biology, and am almost certain that if I 
had a sufficient amount of protoplasm, I could put 
together something like a man—a manikin at the 
least—so clearly do I perceive the afferent and ef- 
ferent nerves, aud their primary and secondary 
centers, the ganglia and entire apparatus of life 
and motion. Yet, with all-this knowledge, when 
I have a sharp tooth-ache I find myself going like 
a fool to a dogmatic dentist, and whatever he tells 
me Lbelieve, and whatever he does I submit to. 

And it seems to me in spite of myself and all my 


me in one short life to get very far beyond the 
wisdom of a babe, if I must foreswear dogmas and 
dogmatic teachers and literally prove all things 
ere I hold fast that which is good. And yet 
perchance a babe’s wisdom may prove after all 
the highest of all wisdom, namely, the wisdom of 
humility and docility ; for what haveI that I have 
not first received ? 

Why then should dogma, which we see to be so 
essential and indeed inevitable in the ordinary af- 
fairs of life, be derided and abandoned in matters 
of religious faith and spiritual culture? Must 
every steam-engine builder begin with the eolo- 
piles of the Egyptians, construct again the appa- 
ratus of Hiero, experiment with a tea-kettle with 
him of Worcester, build a rude Newcommen en- 
gine, driven one way by steam and the other by 
the atmosphere, work the valves by hand, invent 
condensers, flued and tubulated boilers, and the 
refinements of steam worked “ expansively,” and 
so in one short life re-do the work of centuries ? 
Of course not. At the school of arts a thousand 
pages of texts and plates are put into his hand, and 
not one engine-builder in a thousand will ever be 
an inventor, still less a discoverer of anything im- 
portant in relation to steam-engines and their 
work. 

The accumulations of science and mechanical 
skill are bequeathed with most orthodox care 
and aecuracy from generation to generation. 
They are imparted authoritatively,—dogmatically. 
When once mastered it is a most pleasant occupa- 
tien to gather round a gray haired engineer the 
literature of his art, and study the history of 
steam-engines and note their slow and sure devel- 
opment. 

How then can any man reasonably object when 
in the far higher and equally experimental work 
of training right habits and developing a spiritual 
consciousness toward God, it is proposed to begin 
with and largely use the time-honored dogmas of 
the holy church universal? It is not reasonable, 
it is not even decent for men of science, who owe 
their greatness and their intelligence directly to 
the squared foundations of scientific dogma upon 
which they stand, to blaspheme humble and teach- 
able souls, who find comfort in standing upon the 
not more dogmatic faith once given to the saints. 
Until the man of science is prepared to say to his 
pupils, “Go back to the beginning of things and 
make discoveries for yourself, or consent to be 
called a feeble-minded fool,” it is neither right nor 
reasonable to require in a religious experience, 
that every man raze all that has ever been before 
him, and lay anew the foundations by which the 
souls of men have been enabled to emerge slowly 
from darkness and degradation, and come re- 
joicing into the light, as sons of God. 





noble resolutions that there will not be time for! 





Every Christian pastor worthy of the name 
should therefore,dogmatize freely and authorita- 
tively in his church. Every Sunday-school teach- 
er should dogmatize. Every father and mother, 
accountable as they are for the souls of their chil- 
dren, rising up early while it is yet dark in all the 
spirit of the child, should dogmatize freely and 
fully, and teach with authority the fundamental 
items of revealed religion. 

The creed of childhood must necessarily be im- 
parted dogmatically ; and, as I said just now about 
an engine-builder, there is not one man in a thou- 
sand that will ever invent or discover anything of 
considerable value to add to the world which he 
has thus learned. But by the result of a well-or- 
dered and manly life; by the fruit of the Spirit 
abounding and beautifying and ennobling him ; by 
the light that shall shine for him through the dark- 
ness of the graue; and by a hope that lays hold 
on God and leads the soul steadily forward and up 
ward to the inheritance of saints, he shall abund- 
antly and thankfully illustrate and glorify the 
faith which he at the first received with unques- 
tioning docility—the dogmatic faith of his child- 
hood. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
BY META WINTER. 


T is not surprising, that, with the present facil- 
ities, the mania for foreign travel should have 
seized the American public. Wherever you go, 
the notes of departure meet your ear; the pleas- 
ant companion of to-day leaves you to-morrow 
for the ends of the earth; the very domestics ad- 
vertise to ge abroad, with the charming announce- 
ment that wages are no object. Your friend Mrs. 
Smith is, despite her name, a very charming per- 
son,—one of the few at whose board a friend is 
always welcome. It is pleasant to have such a 
pied-d-terre, when living in the country, and you 
sometimes avail yourself of its unostentatious 
hospitality, and passa most enjoyable hour; but 
Mrs. Smith, unfortunately, makes the discovery 
that nothing improves the mind like foreign 
travel, She has heard the old adage that “ know}l- 
edge is power,” and she hopes, by receiving it in 
so pleasant a shape, to combine pleasure with 
profit. Knowledge sought for in boeks is rather a 
dry pursuit; but in the exciting whirl of the great 
capitals of Europe, amid the lovely scenery of 
the Rhine, or in the homes of art in Italy, the 
austere goddess assumes a most attractive form. 
We do not wonder at the jubilant face of our 
kind friend, so strangely at*variance with the se- 
vere brown shade of her traveling costume; we 
only wonder that some have all the sugar-plums, 
and others all the bitter pills, and we endeavor to 
put into our farewell only an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the regret we experience. 

To the rich, almost all things are possible. 
They come to-day and go to-morrow, and the world 
looks on with admiring eyes. To the poor, on the 
contrary, but few things are possible, and they are 
tacitly ignored. Each extreme of society, in a 
different way, moves independently of public 
opinion. But there isa fluctuating class, which 
sometimes leans toward the rich, and sometimes 
toward the poor—men of uncertain incomes, whose 
lives are a perpetual tilting-match with fortune. 
If, in one of his successful moments, when he is 
up and buoyant, Mr. Timms proposes to pass a 
few months abroad, his wealthy neighbor hears the 
announcement With undisguised astonishment, and 
falls immediately into a mental calculation to sat- 
isfy himself that he can afford it. Nota word is 
spoken, but Timms feels himself summoned be- 
fore a tribunal as surely as if he had been indicted’ 
for a flagrant offense. He begins to apologize for 
using his own money in the way most agreeable 
to himself. “He hopes to exterd his business 
connections abroad; still, he would not have 
thought of it but for a little windtall—something 
quite out of the common line of business.” When 
he appears on ’Change, a substantial merchant, 
who has always looked at Timms’ name on a 
piece of paper with: many ominous shakes of the 
head, approaches him with the question, “Is weol 
up in the market? I hear that you are going to 
make the grand tour.” Poor Timms knows, to 
his dismay, that wool has had a fall, instead of a 
rise, and he fully appreciates the concealed irony 
of his friend; but he only puts in a gentle dis- 
claimer—* Qh, not the grand tour—only arun over 
—a short stay in London, and, perhaps, a peep at 
the Rhine; a mere vacation frolic, that is all.” 
“ And Mrs. Timms?” “Oh! yes, Mrs. Timms will 
accompany me. To say the truth, she is not very 
well—rather overtasked by domestic cares; and it 
is better to spend money in that way than in pay- 
ing the doctor’s bill.” Apropos, is there anything 
that people dislike as they do a doctor's bill? We 
so often hear the economical head of a family 
comforting himself, as he plods his weary way 
through his quarterly bills, and falls intoa brown 
study over the sum total, with the thought that 








the grocer, rather than the doctor. Is it not de- 
rogatory to the medical faculty, to place their 
claims so low in the seale as to make it a ground 
of consolation for the expenses incurred in satis- 
fying the healthy appetites of a growing family? 
We believe they will yet have their revenge ; for, 
if the expenses of living go on increasing in the 
same ratio that they have done within the last 
few years, it may not be better, but it will be de- 
cidedly easier, to pay the skilled functionary than 
to meet the extortionate demands of those wor- 
thies, who are at once the comfort and the pest of 
perplexed housekeepers. 

We have been sometimes amazed in reading ad- 
vertisements of popular medicines, to find the 
same remedy proposed for the most opposite dis- 
eases.. But there is no panacea so universally 
recommended as a visit to Europe. Are your eyes 
affected? Sight-seeing will restore them. Has a 
sedentary life told unfavorably upon your system? 
There is nothing so recuperative as a trampthrough 
the Alps. Are your lungs affected? Nice is the 
paradise of consumptives. Are you nervous and 
depressed ? Florence and Vienna will make every- 
thing couleur de rose. The rich go to spend their 
superfluous wealth; the poor to get as much as 
possible out of life with their small resources; 
the uneducated, to be instructed; the educated, 
to be refined; many to offer incense at the shrines 
of thought, where they have worshiped; and the 
few] whose reputation has extended to another 
continent, to receive the meed of adulation and 
praise. 

The complication of affairs in Europe will put 
a temporary check to foreign travel, and may, 
perhaps, induce our restless countrymen to real- 
ize how much there is worth seeing in their own 
country. We cannot, it is true, boast of medix- 
val architecture and art; our country has no past, 
and the power of association which links the ro- 
mance of poetry and the sterner lessons of histo- 
ry with every nook and corner of Europe, takes, 
with us, a more utilitarian course. We see valua- 
ble water-power in sparkling waterfalls, and pos- 
sible railroads over undulating plains; yet, to the 
artistic mind, there are not wanting forms of 
grace and hueg of beauty which cannot be sur- 
passed. There may be less picturesqueness in the 
grouping of objects—less softness of outline and 
color; but for this we find a compensation in 
breadth and vividness, in clear cut lines and 
warm, rich tints. Nature has not been sparing of 
her gifts; but we have failed in our appreciation 
of them, and, while straining to behold her works 
in other lauds, have failed to see the beauties 
with which she has so marvelously endowed our 
own. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE YOUNG LADY PHILOSOPHER. 


EATED, reading by a shaded study-lamp, was 
a young woman of what I should call the 
Jeanie Deans order—one whose whole personal 
appearance indicated that sort of compact, effi- 
cient union of energy and simplicity characteristic 
of the Scottish heroine. Her hair, of a pretty curly 
brown, was cut short, a la Rosa Bonheur; her 
complexion glowed with asort of wholesome firm- 
ness, indicative of high health; her large, serious 
grey eyes had an expression of quiet resolution, 
united with careful observation. Her figure in- 
clined to the short, stout and well-compacted or- 
der, which gives promise of vitality and power of 
endurance—without pretensions to beauty. There 
was a wholesome, thoughtful cheerfulness and 
good humor in the expression of the face that 
made it decidedly prepossessing and attractive. 
The furniture of thé room, too, was in contrast 
with all the other appointments of the house. It 
was old and worn, and of that primitive kind that 
betokened honest and respectable mediocrity. 
There. was a quaint, old-fashioned writing-desk, 
with its array of drawers and pigeon-holes; there 
were old slippery wooden arm-chairs, unrelieved 
by cushions ; while the floor was bare, excepting 
in front of the fire, where it was covered by a large 
square of what New England housekeepers call 
rag carpet. The room, in fact, was furnished like 
the sitting-room of an old New England farm- 
honse. A cheerful, bountiful wood-fire, burning 
ona pair of old-fashioned brass andirons, added 
to the resemblance. 
“You see, Mr. Henderson,” said Miss Eva, when 
I had been introduced and seated, “you are now 
in the presence of Miss Van Arsdel proper. This 
room is papa and Ida’s joint territory, where their 
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so you see it is sacred to the memories of the past. 
There is all the old furniture that belonged to 
papa when he was married. Poor man! he has 
been pushed out into grandeur, step by step, till 
this was all that remained, and Ida opened an 
asylum for it. Do youknow, this is the only room 
in the house papa cares much for. You see, he was 
born on a farm, dear gentleman, and he has an 
inveterate yearning after primitive simplicity— 
huckleberries and milk, you know, and all that. 
Don’t this look like the old ‘keeping room ’ 
style?” 

“Yes,” said I, “it looks like home. 
rooms just like it.” 

“ But I like these old primitive things,” said Ida. 
“Jf like hardness and simplicity. I am sick to 
death of softness and perfumed cushions and ease. 
We women are sweltered under down beds, and 
smothered with luxuries, in our modern day, till 
all the life dies out of us. JZ want to live while I 
live, and to keep myself in such trim that I can do 
something—and I won’t pet myself nor be petted.” 

“There,” said Eva, laughing, “blood will tell; 
there’s the old Puritan broken loose in Kda. She 
don’t believe any of their doctrines, but she goes 
on their track. She’s just like a St. Bernard dog 
that she brought home once. As soon as snow 
came, he was wild to run out and search in it, and 
used to run off whole days in the woods, just be- 
cause his ancestors were trained to hunt travelers. 
Ida is as bent on testifying and going against the 
world as any old Covenanter.” 

“The world needs going against,” said Ida. 
“ By the by, Mr. Henderson, you must allow me to 
thank for your article on the ‘Woman of our 
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Times,’ in the Milky Way. It is bracing, and will. 


do good.” 

“And I,” said Eva, kindling with a sort of flame- 
like vivacity, “have been perfectly dying to teli 
you that you don’t know us fashionable girls, and 
that we are not, after all, such poor trash as you 
seem tothink. All the out-of-jointness of society 
is not our fault.” 

“T protest, Miss Eva,” said I, astonished at the 
eagerness of her manner. “ I’m sure I don’t know 
what I have said to give that impression.” 

“Oh, I dare say not. You have only used the 
good stock phrases and said the usual things. You 
reformers and moralists, and all that have got a 
way of setting us girls down as sinners as a matter 
of course, so that you never think when you do it 
The ‘ Dolls of fashion,’ the ‘ Butterflies,’ &c., &c., 
are used to point the moral and adorn the tale. 
The girl of the period is the scapegoat for all thie 
naughty things going. Now, I say the girl of the 
period isn’t a particle worse than the boy of the 
period ; and I think reformers had better turn their 
attention to him.” 

“But I don’t temember,” said I, astonished and 
confused at the sudden vivacity of this attack, 
“that I said anything.” 

“Oh, yes, but Ido. You see it’s the party that’s 
hit that knows when a blow is struck. You see, 
Mr. Henderson, it isn’t merely you, but everybody, 
from the London Spectator down, when they get 
on their preaching-caps, and come forth to right 
the wrongs of society, begin about ws—our dressi- 
ness, our expensiveness, our idleness, our extrav- 
agance, our heartlessness, The men, poor, dear 
creatures, are led astray and ruined by us. It’s 
the old story of Adam: ‘The woman beguiled 
me.’” 

“You see,” said Ida, laughing, “ Eva’s conscience 

troubles her; that’s why she’s so sensitive.” 
- “ Well, that’s the truth,” said Eva. “I’m in the 
world, and Ida has gone out of it; and so she can 
sit by, all serene, when hits are made at us, and 
say, ‘I told you so.’ But, you see, J am in, andam 
all the while sure that about half what they say 
of us is true, and that makes me sensitive when 
they say too much. But,I insist upon it, it isn’t 
all true; and if it is, it isn’t our fault. We are in 
the world just as we are in a railroad-car, and we 
can’t help its carrying us on, even if we don’t like 
the places it takes us through.” 

“Unless you get out of it,” said Ida. 

“Yes; but it takes courage to get out alone, at 
some desolate way station, and set up your tent, 
and make your way, and have everybody in the 
cars screaming remonstrances or laughing at you. 
Ida has the courage to do it, but I haven’t. I don’t 
believe in myself enough to do it, so I stay in the 
ear, and wish I didn’t, and wish we were all going 
a better way than we do.” 

“No,” said Ida; “women ‘are brought up in a 
* way to smother all the life out of them. All liter- 
ature from the earliest ages teaches them that 
it is graceful to be pretty and helpless ; they aspire 
to be superficial and showy. They are directed to 
look on themselves as flowers— 
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“ Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 
‘They spring to cheer the sense, and warm the heart; 
Nor bJush, my fair, to be compared to these— 
Your best, your noblest mission, is to please.”’ 


“ Well,” said Eva, flushing, “wasn’t it a man that 
wrote that? and don’t they always misunderstand 
us? We are soft—we are weak—we do love beau- 
ty, and ease, and comfort; but there is a some- 
thing in us more than they give us credit for. 
Where is that place in Carlyle?” she said, rising 
with a hasty impulse, and taking down a volume, 
and running rapidly over the leaves—“ Oh, Here 
itis!” and she read with energy from Carlyle’s 
Hero Worship: 

‘It is a calumny to say that men are nerved to heroic 
action by ease, hope of pleasure, recompense—sugar-plums 


of any kin¢é—in this world or the next. In the meanest 
mortal there mothing nobler. The poor, swearing 
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soldier, hired to he shot, has his honor of a soldier different 
from drill, regulations, and the shilling a day. It is not to 
taste sweet things, but to do noble and true things, and vin- 
dicate himself under God’s heaven as a God-made man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show him the 
way of doing that, and the dullest drudge kindles into a 
hero. 

‘They wrong man greatly who say he is to be seduced 
by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, martyrdom, death, are al- 
lurements that act on the heart of man. Kindle the inner 
genial life of him, and you havea flame that burns up all 
lower considerations.’ 

“Now,” she said, her face glowing, and bringing 
down her little fist with emphasis, “ that is true of 
women as well as men. They wrong woman greatly 
who say she is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, 
abnegation, martyrdom, death, are allurements 
that act on the heart of woman. Now, Mr. Hen- 
derson, every woman that is a woman, feels this 
in the depths of her heart, and it is this feeling 
suppressed that is at the bottom of a great deal of 
unhappiness in woman’s life. You men have your 
chance to express it—that is your great good for- 
tune. You are called to be heroes—your hour 
comes—but we are buried under eternal common- 
places and trifles.” 


“Yet, Miss Eva,” said I, “I don’t think we are 
so very much better off than you. The life of the 
great bedy of men is a succession of mere ignoble 
drudgeries, with nothing great or inspiring. Unless 
we learn to ennoble the common-place by a heroic 
spirit, most of us must pass through life with no 
expression of this aspiration; and I think that 
more women succeed in doing this than men—in 
fact, I think it is the distinctive prerogative of 
woman to idealize life by shedding an ennobling 
spirit upon its very trifles.” ‘ 

“ That is true,” she said, frankly ; “ but I confess 
it never occurred to me; yet don’t you think it 
harder to be heroic in every-day affairs ?” 

“ Certainly ; but those that can inspire common- 
place drudgery with,noble and heroic meanings 
are the true heroes.~ There was a carpenter once 
in Nazareth who’ worked thirty years quietly at 
his bench ; but? who doubts that every stroke of 
that work-was inspired and heroic, as much as the 
three public years that followed? And there are 
women, like him, toiling in poverty—hard-work- 
ing wives, long-suffering mothers, whose every 
breath is heroic. There can be no common-place 
where such noble creatures live and suffer.” 

“Yes, Mr. Henderson,” said Ida, “ heroism can 
be in any life that is a work-life—any life which 
includes energy and self-denial. But fashionable 
life is based on mere love of ease. All it seeks is 
pleasurable sensation and absence of care and 
trouble, and it starves this heroic capability ; and 
that is the reason, as Eva says, why there is so 
much repressed unhappiness in women. It is the 
hunger of starving faculties. What are all these 
girls and women looking for? Amusement, ex- 
citement. What do they dread more than any- 
thing? Effort, industry, self-denial. Not one of 
them can read a serious book through—not be- 
cause they are not able, but because it takes an 
effort. They read nothing but serial stories, and 
if there is much thought in them, they skip it, to 
get at the story. All the education they get in 
schools lies idle; théy do nothing with it, as a 
general thing. They neither read, write, nor speak 
their French, Italian, or German—and what is the 
use of having got them? Men study languages as 
a key to literature, and use literature for some 
purpose; women study only to forget. It does not 
take four languages and all the ologies to enable 
them to dance the German and compose new 
styles of trimming. They might do all they do 
equally as well without these expensive educa- 
tions as with——” 

“ There now, you have got sister Ida on her pet 
topic,” said Eva, with heightened color ; “she will 
take up her prophecy now, and give it to us wicked 
daughters of Zion; but, after all, it only makes 
one feel worried and bad, and one doesn’t know 
what to do. We don’t make the world; we are 
born into and find it ready made. We find certain 
things are customs—certain things are expected 
of us—and we begin to say A, and then we must 
say B, and so on through the whole alphabet. We 
don’t want to say B, but we must because we have 
said A. It isn’t every one that is brave and strong 
enough to know where to stop, and face the world, 
and say, ‘ No, I will not do it.” We must keep step 
with our neighbors.” 

“Well,” said Ida, “ whois it that says, ‘Be not 
conformed to the world’ ?” 

“Yes—I know,” said Eva; “ there’s the Bible— 
there are all the lessons and prayers and hymns of 
the Church all going one way, and our lives all 
going the other—all our lives--everybody’s life— 
even nice people’s lives—all go the other way; 
except now and then one. There’s our new rector, 
now, he is beginning to try to bring us up to live 
as the Church directs;. but mamma and Aunt 
Maria, and all of them, cry out that he is High 
Church, and going to Popery, and all that; they 
say that if one is to live as he says, and go out to 
prayers morning and evening, and to Holy Com- 
munion every Sunday, it will just upset our whole 
plan of life—that one might as well go into a con- 
vent—and so it will. One can’t be in parties all 
night, and go to prayers every morning ; one can’t 
go through that awful Holy Communion every 
Sunday, and live as we generally do through the 
week. All our rector is trying to do, is simply to 
make a reality of our profession ; he wants us to 


jcarry out in good faith what is laid down in the 


Prayer-book; but you see we can’t do it without 
giving up the world as we have it arranged now. 
For my part, 1’m going to the daily services in 


Lent, if I don’t any other time, and though it 
does make me feel dreadfully wicked and un- 
comfortable.” 

“Oh, you poor child!” said Ida; “ why haven't 
you strength to do as you please ?” 

“Why haven't I the arm of a blacksmith? why 
can’t I walk ten miles? There are differences of 
power in mind as well as body,” said Eva. 

The conversation was interrupted at this mo- 
ment by Mr. Van Arsdel, who entered quietly, with 
his spectacles and newspapers. 

“The children are having lively times in there,” 
he said, “and I thought I’d just come here and sit 
where it’s quiet, and read my papers.” 

“ Papa says that every evening,” said Eva. 

“Well, the fact is, Mr. Henderson,” said he, with 
a confiding sort of simplicity, “Ida and I feel at 
home in here, because it’s just the little old 
place wife and I had when we began. You see, 
these are all my old things that we first went 
to housekeeping with, and I like’em. I didn’t 
want to have them sent off to auction, if they are 
old and clumsy.” 

“ And he should have them, so he should, Pa-sey 
dear,” said Eva, caressingly, putting her arm 
round his neck. “ But come, Mr. Henderson, I 
suppose the gay world outside will expect us.” 

Thad risen and was looking over the library. 
It was largely composed of modern scientific and 
physiological works. 

“You see my light reading,” said Ida, with a 
smile. 

“Tda’s books are a constant reproach to me,” 
said Eva ; “ but I dip in now and then, and fish up 
some wonderful pearl out of them; however, I 
confess to just the fatal laziness she reprobates— 
I don’t go through anything.” 

“Well, Mr. Henderson, we won’t keep you from 
the world of the parlors,” said Ida ; “ but consider 
you have the entrée here whenever you want a quiet 
talk ; and we will be friends,” she said, stretching 
out her hand with the air of a queen. 

“You honor me too much, Miss Van Arsdel,” 
said I. 

“Come now, Mr. Henderson, we can’t allow our 
principal literary lion to be kept in secret places,” 
said Miss Eva. “ You are expected to walk up and 
down and show yourself; there are half a dozen 
girls to whom I have promised to present you.” 

And in a moment I found myself standing in a 
brilliant circle of gay tropical birds of fashion, 
where beauty, or the equivalent of beauty, charm- 
ingness, was the rule, and not the exception. In 
foreign lands, my patriotic pride had often been 
fed by the enthusiasm excited by my country- 
women. The beauty and grace of American 
women, their sucéess in foreign circles, has passed 
into a proverb; and in a New York company of 
young girls one is really dazzled by prettiness. It 
is not the grave, grand, noble type of the Madonna 
and the Venus di Milo, but the delicate, brilliant, 
distracting prettiness of young birds, kittens, 
lambs, and flowers—something airy and fairy— 
belonging to youth and youthful feeling. You see 
few that promise to ripen and wax fairerin middle 
life; but almost all are like delicate, perfectly- 
blossomed flowers—fair, brilliant and graceful, 
with a fragile and evanescent beauty. 

The manners of our girls have been criticised, 
from the foreign standpoint, somewhat severely. 
It is the very nature of republican institutions to 
give a sort of unconventional freedom to its 
women. There is no upper world of court and 
aristocracy to make laws for them, or press down 
a framework of etiquette upon them. Individual 
freedom of opinion and action pervades every 
school ; it is breathed in the very air, and each one 
is, ina great degree, a law unto herself. Every 
American girl feels herself in the nobility; she feels 
adequate to the situation, and perfectly poised in 
it. She dares do many things not permitted in 
foreign lands, because she feels strong in herself, 
and perfectly sure of her power. 

Yet he who should presume on this frank gen- 
erosity of manner, will find that Diana has her 
arrows; and that her step is free only because she 
knows her strength, and understands herself per- 
fectly, and is competent to any situation. 

At present, the room was full of that battledore- 
and-shuttlecock conversation, in which everything 
in heaven above or earth beneath is bantered to 
and fro, flitting and flying here and there from 
one bright lip to another. 

“Now, really and truly, girls, are you going to 
the early services this Lent? Oh, Mr. Selwyn is 
such a good man! and wasn’t his pastoral letter 
beautiful? We really ought to go. But, girls, I 
can’t get up—indeed, I can’t; do you know, it’s 
dreadful—seven o’clock—only think of it. You 
won't go, Eva?” 

“Yes, I shall.” 

“T lay you a pair of gloyes you won't, now,” 
quoth a mouth, adorned with a long pair of waxed 
whiskers of a true Imperial type. 

“ See if I don’t.” 

“Oh, mamma says I mustn’t try,” said another ; 
“T haven’t the strength.” 

“ And I tell Eva she can’t do it,” said Mrs. Van 
Arsdel. “Evais always over-doing; she worked 
herself to death in a mission class last year. The 
fact is, one can’t do these things, and go into 
society.” 

“Well, what’s the use of society, mamma ?” said 
Eva. 

“Oh, well; we can’t all turn into monks and 
nuns, you know; and that’s what these modern 
High Church doings would bring us to. I'm a 





good, old-fashioned Episcopalian; I believe in 


going to church on Sundays—and that’s all we 
used to hear about.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Fellows, 1 saw you at St. 
Alban’s,” said Miss Alice. 

“On your knees, too,” said Miss Eva. 

“ Do you believe in bowing to the altar ?” said a 
third ; “ I think it’s quite Popish.” 

“Girls, what are going to be worn for bats this 
spring? have you been to Madame De Tullegigs ? 
I declare it’s a shame! but Lent is just the busiest 
time about one’s clothes; one must have every 
thing ready for Easter, you know. How do you 
like the new colors, Mr. Fellows?” 

“ What! the hell-fire colors ?” said Jim. 

“Oh, horrors! You dreadful creature, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!” screamed in four or 
five yoices. 

“Am ashamed—sackcloth and ashes, and all 
that; eat nothing but codfish,” said Jim. “But 
that’s what they call ’em, any way—hell-fire 
colors.” 

“T never did hear such a profane creature. 
Girls, isn’t he dreadful ?” 

“Tsay, Miss Alice,” said Jim, “do you go to 
confession up there ? ’Cause, you see, if that thing 
is getting about, I think I'll turn priest.” 

“TI think you ought to go to confession,” said 
she. 

“T shall in the good times coming, when we 
have lady priests.” 

“Oh, Mr. Henderson, do you believe in women’s 
rights ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, for my part, I have all the rights I want,” 
said Miss Alice. 

“Tshould think you did,” said Jim Fellows; 
“but it’s hard on us.” 

“Well, I think that is all infidelity,” said an- 
other; “goes against the Bible. Do you think 
women ought to speak in public ?” 

“ Ristori and Fanny Kemble, for instance,” said I. 

“Oh, well—they are speaking other -people’s 
words ; but their own ?” 

“Why not as well as in private ?” 

“Oh, beeause—why, I think it’s dreadful ; don’t 
you?” 

“T can’t perceive why. Iam perfectly charmed 
to hear women speak, in public or private, who 
have anything good or agreeable to say.” 

“ But the publicity is so shocking!” 

“Is it any more public than waltzing at the 
great public balls?” 

“Oh, well, I think lecturing is dreadful; you'll 
never convince me. I hate all those dreadful, rav- 
ing, tearing, stramming women.” 

In which very logical and consecutive way the 
leading topics of the age were elegantly disposed 
of ; and at eleven o’clock I found myself out on 
the pavement with the inexhaustible Jim, who 
went singing and whistling by my side as fresh 
as a morning blackbird. My head was in a pretty 
thorough whirl; but I was initiated into society,— 
to what purpose shall hereafter appear. 

(To be continued.) 








FROM LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 


BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS OF PUGET SOUND. 


O what degree of exaltation the mind of a man 
accustomed to sauer-kraut as a diet, and 
bedded in the faith that sauer-kraut is a staft of 
life, may be raised by a vision of immortal and 
perpetual cabbage, I know not. But the Hon. S. 
Garfielde, of Olympia, doubled me up wholly with 
a statement which I found had a voucher in the 
experience of many other residents of ‘that place. 
He illustrated the favorableness of the climate of 
Olympia, and the richness of its. soil, by telling 
that he sowed a pinch of cabbage-seed in the 
Spring and cut the heads in the Fall. The nezt 
year, and for six years thereafter in succession, trom 
six to nine heads of perfect cabbage grew on the old 
stalks! The publication of this fact ought to de- 
populate the sauer-kraut countries of Europe. 

Where is Beaverton? It is seven miles from 
somewhere. [The memorandum is so travel-worn 
as to be indecipherable in parts. But the fact 
stated can be sufficiently trailed and verified from 
the name of the place and the man.] W. P. Wat- 
son of Beaverton raised a crop of onions on ground 
cleared in the Spring, but not plowed. The seed 
was scratched in with a harrow. The yield was 
960 bushels to the acre. The value of Watson’s 
crop at prices then current was $960 an acre! Land 
about Watson’s was worth from three to five dol- 
lars. 

I state upon the authority of Edward Eldridge, 
of Bellingham Bay, late Speaker of the Territorial 
House of Representatives, that in Whatcom county, 
in which that town is, two crops of potatoes have 
‘been several times raised on the same ground in 
one season. Upon the productiveness generally 
of the river bottom-land of that favored region 
(it is fenced in on the north by the 49th parallel of 
latitude !] he writes: “The average character of 
the soil of the agricultural] lands is a mellow, 
brownish loam, resting on a heavy clay subsoil. 
But little grain has yet been raised in this county. 
It has, however, been proved that from fifty to 
sixty bushels of wheat can be raised to the acre on 
bottom-lands. Corn does not ripen well.” [Those 
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two pairs of blankets at night are what ails cern 
on the Pacific coast.] All sorts of vegetables grow 
to great perfection. Thirty tons of ruta-baga tur- 
nips have been raised to the acre. Onions grow 
from the seed from 600 to 1,000 bushels per acre. 
The world cannot beat Whatcom county for po- 
tatoes. Lrishmen acknowledge this. Potatoes 
shipped from here to San Francisco fetch double 
the price of California ones. This is preéminently 
a fruit-growing country. Apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries yield enormous crops of luscious fruit. 
In my orchard I have over seventy varieties of 
apples, embracing all the finest varieties known in 
Europe and the States, and nearly all do well. The 
Red Astrachan and Early Harvest ripen about the 
end of July. This year the Madeleine Pear ripened 
about the 10th of July; the Bartlett ripened about 
the middle of August. Other varieties precede it, 
such as Early Butter, Osborne’s Summer, the 
Beurre Brown, etc. Cherries ripen early in June; 
plums from August to October. Peaches will not 
ripen, although some varieties do well in a few 
locations ; but they cannot be depended on. The 
same may be said of grapes.” [He is talking of 
grapes hanging in the open air from the lattice- 
work of the north parallel of latitude 49.] “Straw- 
berries, blackberries, and raspberries, and three 
varieties of currants, red, white, and black, do 
here seem to be in their native soil.” 

But let no man understand Edward Eldridge 
as affirming thatthe normal relation of the soil 
and climate of Whatcom county to the Potato is 
the production of two crops per annum. Two 
growths on the same ground in the same season 
are a casualty—not infrequent, indeed, in What- 
com, but certainly not to be built on by farmers, 
as the foundation for fortunes, But Mr. Eldridge 
might have added to the list of Whatcom county 
cereals that grow to perfection, Oats, Barley, Rye, 
Beans, and Peas. The Pea in particular yields large- 
ly, and is a perfect substitute for corn in fattening 
hogs. And he could bave said what can’t be said 
of the product of any orchard east of the Missis- 
sippi river, that the fruits of Washington Terri- 
tory are ever fair and perfect—that they are not 
bitten by insects nor tenanted by worms. You 
can eat a Washington apple in the dark with ab- 
solute confidence. And so of her pears, plums, 
and cherries. And it is rare that a fruit crop about 
Puget: Sound fails. Seldom, too, is it that the 
fruit buds are injured by late frosts in the Spring. 
The principal enemy of perfect fruit on Puget 
Sound and all over Washington Ter:itory is the 
too early and abundant fructification of the trees. 
The plants that are switches in size to threaten a 
baby with, in two years are trees bending to break 
with the weight of their fruit. Nature here forces 
the growth of pulp more than of fiber. All fruit 
trees bear the second year after the graft, and 
they continue to bear with yearly regularity. I 
have been in hundreds of orchards and gardens 
on the Atlantic slope, but when I came to stand in 
an orchard on the Cowlitz river, and afterwards 
in many at Walla Walla, I felt that I had never 
seen apple, pear, or plum trees. Certainly, we 
Eastern people don’t know what perfection of 
form, foliage, coloring and growth fruit trees may 
attain to. 

Partly for the purpose of starting an inquiry, I 
repeat my statement that the fruiting of trees in 
Washington Territory is not an operation of alter- 
nate years, but is annually constant. Is this the 
result of Climate—of the atmospheric conditions ? 

The soil of Washington Territory varies exceed- 
ingly—from the richest alluvium. to sheer gravel 
beds. Considering the whole country west of the 
Cascade mountains, the southern half, from the 
Columbia river to the Chehalis river, possesses the 
best “average” soil. That entire section, moun- 
tains, hills and plains, is covered with a reddish 
yellow clay intermixed with a fine loam. This 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of the ce- 
reals and domestic grasses. Roots and fruits 
thrive well in it. 


The country between the Chehalis and British 
Columbia has soils exceedingly diversified. The 
numerous river bottoms, varying in width from a 
few rods to several miles, are very rich and pro- 
ductive. The uplands are divisible into sandy, 
gravelly and clay. Sometimes the sand and gravel 
are intermixed. Notso the clay. Wherever that 
exists, it is almost entirely free from sand or 
gravel. 


The river bottoms rate No. 1 in quality and pro- 
ductiveness. The clay soils rank No.2. Thesand 
and the gravel you may number what you please ; 
but they are totally difterent soils from sand or 
gravel in Massachusetts or New York, and possess 
unquestionable value. Be pleased to bear that in 
mind. There is yet land which is superlatively 
good, and may be graded as A No. 1—the deltas 
of the mouths of the rivers emptying into the 
Sound. Their soil is the decomposed surface of 
the Cascade Mountains run down with the snow- 
water. 

Geologically the clays invariably occupy a 
higher plane than the sand and gravel. The 
whole region under consideration up to a given 
level consists of sand and gravel. All above that 
level is clay and loam. The clay beds have been 
deposited upon the lower strata, or (the clay exist- 
ing originally all over the surface,) they have been 
ground off and carried away by water-action, and 
the lower strata left naked to the disgust of am- 
bitious agriculture. There was a time when 
Puget Sound formed the estuary of a mighty 
river—a time coeval with or preceding the deposit 
by river floods of the rich prairies on Whidby 





island over one hundred feet above the present 
tide level. The establishment of the present level 
was atremendous event at which the farmers of 
a considerable pbrtion of Washington Territory 
will forever have just reason to grumble as the 
destruction of the grandest equilibrium between 
perfect climate, perfect timber, perfect grasses, 
and perfect soil that existed on this continent. In 
spots water has washed the clay and loam into the 
ocean and left a basis of gravel and sand, on top 
of which soil and verdure are but a covering 
which, when disturbed by the plow, sooner or 
later leaches through. The mounds which exist 
on some of the prairies around the Sound were 
formed by eddies and whirlpoels. They are 
perfectly circular. At their bottoms are cobble 
stones. Above is heaped the sand and gravel. 
Where timber comes up to the edge of the prairie 
the mounds are never found among the trees. 
The Grand Mound Prairie illustrates this formid- 
able water-action. This prairie is gravelly with 
a mixture of sand, dark on the surface, but grow- 
ing lighter underneath. In the midst of it is a 
clay mound between sixty and seventy feet high, 
and covering an area of many acres. The prairie 
is wholly bare of timber. The mound is covered 
with trees. The entire surface of the prairie is as 
dry as a powder horn. On the top of the mound 
a fine spring flows in a perennial stream. The 
mound is of the same height as the adjacent tim- 
ber lands, and composed of the same material 
they are composed of. The conclusion is inevita- 
ble that the intervening space has been denuded 
of its clay by the action of water. 

The Government botanists have reported a list 
of 360 (!) different plants. growing in Washington 
Territory west of the Cascade Mountains. Of 
these 150 are peculiar to the prairies. That fact 
is sufficient. The soil sheuld be I admit, all of it, 
just as pluperfect or preter-pluperfect as are the 
timber and the climate. But if it will naturally 
produce 150 different plants I reckon that it can 
be made to do. And the gravelly prairies are the 
poorest lands in the territory. 

The large fir timber of the regions grows alike 
on the clay and the gravelly lands. A singular 
law of vegetable growth may be noticed in this 
connection. At the end of the dry season exten- 
sive fires sweep through districts of timbered 
lands, killing the trees and leaving large tracts 
covered with upright trunks black and limbless. 
These among the settlers are called “burns” for 
short. Where “ burns” occur upon gravelly lands 
the new growth of timber is the same as the old— 
that is fir follows fir. But where the burn takes 
place upon clay lands, the fir does not come again, 
but deciduous trees succeed—in many cases such 
as are not indigenous to the country. The wild 
cherry is not known to be indigenous to the Pacific 
coast. Yet in some of these burns upon clay land 
wild cherry trees spring up,and flourish vigor- 
ously. 

The soil of the river bottoms is usually sandy 
clay loam. In some sand predominates, in some 
clay, but all are “ quick” and fertile. These lands 
are the wash of the mountain surfaces, and have 
the mineral constituents of the mountains vary- 
ing in proportion and arrangement as the form of 
the deposits varied. The soil made under a high 
overflow and a rapid current is not as rich in sedi- 
ment and as fertile as that which was slowly de- 
posited. These successive layers of mountain 
detritus interleaved into the decay of the vegeta- 
ble growth which established itself annually on 
top of them, after the subsidence of the water, 
made a soil porous and friable in which the roots 
of a growing crop have the best conceivable op- 
portunity. And the growing crop improves the 
opportunity. These bottom lands are generally 
less heavily timbered than the uplands, and there- 
fore more easily reclaimed. They will be eagerly 
sought after. 


- What of the annual wash of the mountain sides 
by the melting of the snows is not left by floods 
on the bottom lands of the: rivers, is of course 
dumped and silted at the rivers’ mouths into the 
Sound. This transportation of soil for centuries 
has built up at every river mouth an extension- 
table of “tide lands.” The earth can’t show 
richer ground than they are composed of. They 
look quite like the salt meadows of our Eastern 
States, but are far superior in quality and pro- 
ducts. Our salt meadows are overflowed twice a 
day. These are soaked only at the very highest 
tides, and only twice or thrice a year. At all other 
times they can be traversed dry footed and culti- 
vated to all kinds of vegetables. On many of 
them superb crops of wheat have been raised. Of 
grass their product is something enormous, four 
feet being the standard of height. The time of 
their flooding tides is another convenient arrange- 
ment made with the agriculture of Washington 
Territory ;—it is in winter. Embankment would 
make these tide lands perennially dry—but Hol- 
land never would have banked against water that 
came in only in December and January. What 
inconvenience or injury does it work ? 
Washington Territory west of the Cascade 
Mountains has an area of 25,500 square miles— 
nearly five times and a half as much as the State 
of Connecticut. Now, it will be inferred from 
what I have said, that the average quality of its 
soil, determined by the standard of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, is not A1. That inference will be 
fair. Taken as A WHOLE, and judged with their 
Eastern and uncorrected judgment, the country 
west of the Cascade range would be pronounced 





by eastern farmers only moderately fertile. YetI 





can produce the very highest testimony in support 
of my declaration, that there is no country within 
the limits of the temperate zone where an equal 
quantity of agricultural products can be produced 
from a given quantity of ‘soil, as in Washington 
Territory. Lands which in New England would 
be absolutely sterile, are found to be profitably 
productive beyend all expectation. Especially is 
this the case with fruits, roots, grasses, and veget- 
ables, which seem to flourish on the poorest soils. 
And why? The secret of the difference in the 
productiveness of the same class of lands on the 
Atlantic side and the Pacific side is locked up in 
the Climate of the north-west coast. That wholly 
upsets the laws of Meteorology, as accepted and 
applied by farmers in the East. Why, in Wash- 
ington Territory, the continued absence of rain 
for months does not make a Vermont or a New 
York drouth—it does not induce the calamitous 
results which always accompany and follow drouth 
in the Atlantic States. The explanation by in- 
telligent observers is, that the long annual period 


of humidity, during which the earth is constantly | 


saturated with moisture furnished from the 
tropics, and holding more or less organic matter 
in solution, together with the constant change of at- 
mosphere [this is said to be the secret of the won- 
derful vitality of the atmosphere of Minnesota] 
caused by the protracted southerly winds which 
prevail for a considerable portion of the year, re- 
fertilize the earth annually, and do the office which, 
in the East, guano, marl, and lime expensively do 
for the owners of arable land. Whatever is the 
solution, the fact is incontrovertible, and on the 
Pacific cogst is never questioned, that the second- 
rate and third-rate soils of Washington Territory 
are remarkably productive in proportion to their 
quality. 

Has the size of the immense, and immensely 
thick-growing, fir-trees wHich 1 lately described, 
discouraged any of my axe-swinging readers who 
prefer cleared land to prairie? Bring your little 
difficulty straight to my ear. An auger bores 
holes—provided it does not belong to the tools for 
use so emphatically deprecated by my dear friend, 
Horace Greeley—“ the blamed augers which can’t 
bore.” These goliaths of wood are taken down 
with augers—and fire. In this wise. A hole is 
bored through the trunk. At right angles another 
hole carefully bored through cuts the first: Coals 
of fire are put into each vent. A suction draft is 
certain. The resin is abundant, and fire eats cir- 
cularly through the tree, cutting it, not with the 
smoothness or economy of a saw, but with less 
waste than an axe would make. The trunk on the 
ground is similarly cut into rail lengths with 
augurs and fire. And the stump? That doesn’t 
stump us a bit. Look at the roots of these giant 
trees overturned by winds. They have no tap- 
roots where they grow in forests. Their roots are 
but the flat bottoms of tall candlesticks. In effect 
they only stand on the ground. They don’t grow 
down into, and fasten on to the earth. The roots 
of these mighty firs will give farmers far less 
trouble than did those of the trees which delayed 
the culture of the timbered lands of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. And they so superabound in 
resin, that fire will wholly eat them out of the 
ground, and generally do the job the first season. 

[To be Continued.] 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
COMING TO CHRIST. 


FrmDAY EvEnrtne, April 14, 1871. 


HAVE been asked, by letter, what I mean by 
the expression, coming to Christ; and what I 
mean by saying that a man cannot live a life victo- 
rious, in conflict with evil, in the mastery of easily 
besetting sins, except by leaning upon Christ. 

I donot know that I shall succeed in making any 
clearer, to-night, than I have on many other occa- 
sions, this question, which is the individual mystery 
of every man’s life. One thing is very certain : we 
cannot come to Christ in the same sense in which 
his immediate disciples did. But we can in a higher 
sense. It is probable that we are more favorably 
situated than they were. For, if you take into con- 
sideration how unapt they were; how overlaid 
their mind, their spiritual sense, was; how slow 
they proved themselves to be; how little their 
association with Jesus, through a period of nearly 
three years, improved them; how far they were 
from any censiderable strength at the death of 
Christ, and after his resurrection, and, indeed, till 
after the pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost; 
you will, it may be, suspect that it required all that 
the outward senses could give, to assist the feeble 
spiritual sense within. Whereas, al] the forces of 
our education, all our moral training, all our moral 
habits, tend to bring us to a higher level, and to a 
far more easy conception of the Lord Jesus Christ 
than they had who looked upon him in the flesh. 

There were, unquestionably, certain things in 
which they had the advantage. There was a def- 
initeness, a certainty, of his personality, which 
may escape many at first who do not see him; but 
the advantage was not so great with the disciples, 
originally, as many suspect. I will not undertake 
to say that if Christ were to appear to us now in 
bodily form, it would very greatly improve our 
chances. We all think it would. I think it would. 
That is to say, my yearning.thinks so. And it is 
the general impression. Butitis a question. I re- 
gard it as not by any means,certain that we should 
be better off for seeing the Lord, than we are for 
~ Hymns (Plymouth Collection) : Nos. 361,700, 690, 674. 
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believing in him, not having seen him. And cer- 
tainly, his own words, which he addressed to doubt- 
ing Thomas— 


“ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed,” 


show that he regarded it as a higher spiritual 
condition to havefaith in him invisible than to have 
faith in him visible. In other words, to believe in 
Christ unseen works a greater blessing io us than to 
lean upon Christ through the senses—through our 
lower nature. 

More than that, the difficulty which persons sup- 
pose, at first blush, that there-is in apprehending 
one whom they have not seen, is not so great as 
one’s foregoing thoughts would lead him to sup- 
pose. Universal experience testifies that it is natural 
to man to conceive of an invisible, ruling spirit. The 
most uncultivated, the rudest people, as well as 
people of every successive elevation in civilization, 
agree in this one thing—that they have a Deity. 
And although they help themselves’ by idols, it is 
the testimony of the reflecting among the heathen, 
that the idol is rather a hindrance than a help ; that 
in localizing, and in rendering definite to the pbhysi- 
cal perception the notion of God, they enfeeble 
rather than strengthen their spiritual hold. All 
nations—certainly all civilized nations—are in the 
habit of conceiving of an overruling Providence ; 
and that Providence contracts, as it were, from a 
sense of government, and crystallizes into the 
thought of being; and.the child, five years old, 
naturally forms an idea of God, ineffable, and uni- 
versal, and all-powerful, and all-wise, and all-good. 
And surely, it is not for us to argue that it is impos- 
sible for us to form aclear conception of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, when we are forming conceptions that 
are adequate and sustaining, of a being still less 
addicted to forms, and still less associated in our 
minds with bodily conditions. i 

More than that, the testimony of innumerable 
witnesses is, that Christ is revealed to them; that 
there is a sense of God in Christ Jesus; or, in other 
words, that God figures himself to their mind and 
their heart under the name and under the attributes 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; and that they live by 
faith in him. 

Now, the question is, How shall we come to 
Christ? You cannot come to him physically, and 
you cannot come to him just as you would come to 
an earthly friend; but you come to Christ in the 
same way that you come to God, and in the same 
way that you come to any person whom you have 
learned of or known that is not present with you. 

Friends are separated. They go apart. Half the 
distance around the world they are asunder. They 
are separated for years. And yet, faithful hearts 
never grow cold; and the vision never grows dim. 
That which begins with the senses, becomes the 
possession of the imagination ; and the affections 
which at first worked through the senses, learn to 
work through the memory, and through the imag- 
infation, which we call faith. And friendships are 
as pure between those that are separated as between 
those that are togethtr. And influences are as abid- 
ing; as, for instance, the mother’s influence over 
the child, or the father’s influence over the son, org 
the husband’s and the wife’s influence respectively 
over each other, or the influence of heroic nutures 
over all those who by enthusiasm have been gath- 
ered around them. 

The power of Goethe, the power of Shakespeare, 
the power of far-off but unforgotten Plato, the 
power of great natures all the world over, abides, 
and men gather about them. Schools are still 
formed about philosophers and dramatists. And is 
it a difficult thing for us to form schools around 
about the central person of Jesus Christ, who is God 
represented to us in that specialty of manifestation 
which enables him to treat with the weak, with the 
wicked, with those that are out of the way ? 

That part of the divine nature which is hidden in 
the Father especially, seems to be apprehensible 
only to those who are in a state of perfection; and 
that part which we specially need is that part which 
is adapted to the awakening, the convicting, the 
forgiving and the renovation of the weak and im- 
perfect—that is Jesus Christ. Men oftentimes say 
that they can understand the Father, and that they 
naturally pray to the Father; but that they find it 
difficult to apprehend and pray to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. You may call it Father, or Jehovah, or 
what you please; but that side of the character of 
God which comes near to the fallen soul, and which 
inspires that soul with a confidence of divine pity 
and love and forgiveness; that view of God which 
makes him the Minister or Servant of the universe, 
the Nurse or Mother, the Father, the Physician, the 
Friend in need—that side of the divine character, 
and that manifestation of it is Christ Jesus. Call it 
by what name you please, it is that which he em- 
bodied, that which he brought by definite relations 
to human life, and that which he sustains on his 
mediatorial throne. 

Is it, then, difficult to form a conception of Jesus 
Christ in all these merciful elements? Is it difficult 
for us, not to come to it bodily, but to bring our 
thoughts to it? Isit difficult for us to carry it in 
our thoughts every day? It ought not to be diffi- 
cult from any intrinsic reason. It is difficult we 
know from facts; but it is not philosophically diffi- 
cult. It is made so by the specialty of the indi- 
vidual experience, and not by the fact that the thing 
itself is intrinsically difficult. 

How, then, is ome to apprehend the Lord Jesus 
Christ? and how is he to make him personal to him- 
self? This’is tc be answered rather by saying, 
What are the lines of actual experience? How do 
persons do it? Well, there is one class that gene- 
rally give the type to the popular imagination. 

Iremem’ber very well the history of the conver- 
sion of Jonathan Edwards, that I read when I was 
young. I remember the narratives of the conver- 
sions of eminent men who were stirred up by the 
law: Thatig the way in which men were treated at 
that time. They were filled with a sense of their 
sinfulness, And more than that, the old preaching 
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TEMPER. 
BY THE REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 


T is not the having of temper which does mis- 

chief, but the permitting it to get the mastery. 

It is the super-heated steam outside the boiler, 

which causes desolation and death ; inside, its im- 

mense energy, spends itself in the direction of 
good. 

We take it that every man whose life is mark- 
ed by a well sustained purpose and energy is a 
man of temper. Temper suppressed and worked 
off by rule, gives grit to a regulated life. And it 
is almost as important that a man should have 
grit as that he should have grace. 

No parent and no teacher will rule and instruct 
well and enjoy success in his labor, unless he be a 
person possessed of more or less intensity of 
passion. Yet he may be known as one who is 
amiable and meek. Meekness is not a stagnant 
pond, but the calm produced by two opposing cur- 
rents. Here is an intense power running in one 
direction, and here is an intense power running 
the opposite way, and the space where these meet 
is a region of placidity and calm. But, however 
amiable and meek that person may seem to look- 
ers-on, he or she is a person whose affections, 
passions and appetites have force. 

Just here we find the explanation of the admitted 
fact that very bad men in truth, those who have 
been ringleaders in wickedness—who have been 
marked by boldness and bravery in sin—have be- 
come, after their conversion, eminent leaders in 
the aggressive work of God. It took a Saul to 
make a Paul. 

Now if you are a person of what is called tem- 
per—if yqu often lament this disposition, you have 
reason to be really encouraged. Rely upon it, the 
persons who overcome this wicked world and tread 
it down beneath their feet, are not the loose- 
jointed, easy-going class, whose bones are all soft 
gristle. 

But we shall make a better use of our subject if 
we take a look at the different classes into which 
temper may be divided : 

First. There is the peevish or irritable temper. 

You meet with persons daily who are restless and 
pettishly resentful under the little causes of irri- 
tation, with which we are all so familiar, in our 
daily and domestic life. Women, as a class, are 
more likely to indulge this sort of temper than 
men; for they are, perhaps, naturally more ner- 
vous, and are far more than men exposed to con- 
tact with the ten thousand little stinging points 
with which the ceaseless round of domestie life is 
beset. To a nervous person this whole recurring 
order of common experience is the hairy garment 
next the bare skin, and there is a settled chronic 
state of surface aggravation, which tends to keep 
one’s teeth set ready to snap at any little annoy- 
ance which passes by. 
« But these same peevish tempered persons often 
rise to the heights of a sublime heroism and en- 
durance, when a really great calamiiy,.or trial, 
falls to their lot. The real hurricane blows those 
waves flat which were raised by a less violent 
wind. It shows that they have in their disposition 
that truly valuable power which grace takes hold 
of, and by which they are sustained. The great 
pity is, that so much of their life’s energy should 
be wasted in countiess expressions of irritation. 
They are wasting the steam in numberless jets, 
and useless leakages, instead of suppressing it, and 
compelling it to expend all its force on one com- 
pact and united body of unified action. 

What now is the remedy for this peevishness of 
temper? Theantidote should, undoubtedly, some- 
times take the direction of a sedative to the ner- 
vous system. The nerves have somehow or other 
gotten into the condition of electric wires which 
have lost their insulation. In consequence of this 
loss, the subtle current is dissipated, and scarcely 
reaches its destination, or but feebly does its work. 
In such cases the M.D. is sometimes better con- 
sulted than the D.D. Our prayers should be an- 
swered, in part, by ourselves; for we should in the 
first place address ourselves to puttimg those laws 
of nature on their feet, which we have so inconti- 
nently knoeked down, and run over. 

Suppose a woman or aman weeps, and scarcely 
knows why—is depressed, “ terribly low spirited,” 
and consequently kicks the cat when puss only 
means to court their favor, and does all sorts of 


httle, ugly things, or longs to do them, just to vent’ 


their restless humor,—rely upon it, there is more 
the matter with the physical spleen than the moral 
spleen; and the drugs are better for the time 
than the doctrines. Perhaps the four doctors so 
earnestly recommended by a late eminent Parisian 
physician, had better be consulted ; namely, Drs. 
“ Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet.” Undoubtedly, 
too, a part of the remedy lies in the mind and 
heart. The conscientious heart is bound to con- 
sider, that its own indulged peevishness, which 
brings a daily “ Scotch mist” over the house- 
hold and the domestic circle, is an act of far great- 
er Mojustice to others, than any little marks of in- 
attention or thouglitlessness on their part are to 
the peevish one. 

Again, we meet with the violent temper. Some 
men burst out occasionally like the tropical thun- 
der storm, the explosion is soon over, yet most 
frightful while it lasts. There is no peevishness 
here. It is too serious, and too furious. Keep 
out of the way, and hide in the corners, is the im- 
pulse of those who encounter the enraged lion. 

And yet, persons of violent temper, after the 
blast has blown over, and the outrageous injury 
has been done, are often quite prompt to do the 





1 
manly and the Christian thing. They apologize 


most feelingly. They make the most ample and 
generous amends. The tide runs low in corres- 
pondence to its previous height. Yet the man is 
ashamed of himself, and feels the mortification in 
the keenest degree, and if it were not for the as- 
sertion of principle, after the fury has subsided, 
he would never consent to the confession of such 
an inglorious eclipse of his manhood. But the 
very fact, that he is competent to the exercise 
of such a manly confession, is proof positive that 
his violence of temper can be subdued. 

The person of violent temper is, often, well nigh 
the reverse of a person of a psevish temper. The 
former is generally calm under the irritations of 
life’s ten thousand merest trifles, while the latter 
is restless under them: but the scene is precisely 


ft reversed, when some real, decided cause of the ex- 


citation of the sense of injury, arises. The vio- 
lent temper leaps forth with an explosion, and the 
energy such as marks the action of a great foun- 
tain, when the whole head of water is suddenly 
furned on; but, under these same circumstances, 
the person of the peevish temper is perfectly self- 
possessed. 

The remedy, undoubtedly, for the correction of 
the violent temper is found in the gain of time. 
lf the first paroxysm can be guarded against, all 
iswell. Iftime can be secured for reason, and 
judgment, and will to rally their more slowly act- 
ing reserved forces, then the fury of the outset 
ean be met and canceled, and that which would 
have exploded as the shut up steam, can be made 
to work otf with the good uses of a regulated force. 

Great is the practical good sense of thqold rule, 
“Count fifty if you are angry, before you speak or 
act, and if very angry coant a hundred.” 

Again, we have that temper which is worst—the 
malignant temper. There is a great deal of the 
Indian here. The fires are banked for a long 
smouldering preservation. There is an underhand 
“nursing of one’s wrath to keep it warm”—a wait- 
ing with a quiet intensity for an occasion to “ be 
even with him.” 

Of all unfortunate organizations perhaps this is 
the most unfortunate. One cannot conceive that 
the walignant temper is consistent with the possi- 
bility of grace; for it isa flat contradiction of all 
the designs and operations of the heavenly love. 
It is the essence of Satan’s character, whose delight 
it is, to cherish a devilish malignity, from age to 
age. Unlike peevishness it never asserts itself in 
the upper plane of a moral heroism, and, unlike 
the violent temper, it never tends to make amends 
by an ingenuous and open reparation. It never 
meets its enemy in the bold fair front of the lion, 
but rather, like the wily tiger, it follows, persist- 
ently, under the cover of the high weeds and grass, 
and waits its opportunity to spring upon its vic- 
tim, and take him unawares. 

There are some men who never explode, but are 
maliciously cool under the most provoking condi- 
tions. They are cool, not because they mean to 
forgive or to pass it by, but, because they purpose 
to have compound interest, when the reckoning 
day comes. 

In our pastoral work we have seen this temper 
hold on and hold out for a space of years, and it 
seemed as if nothing short of a special miracle of 
grace could cast out the evil spirit; but we have 
seen too, the most glorious victory achieved—the 
revengeful determination surrendered, and the 
chasm ef separation bridged. 

Indeed, the remedy here is more from without 
than from within. Let the man of the malig- 
nant temper daily offer the Lord’s prayer, and let 
him dwell thoughtfully on the solemn significance 
of the fifth petition, and let him settle in his mind 
that he will never receive forgiveness if he never 
gives it; and then he will find the tenacity of a 
malignant disposition giving way. 








Public Opinion. 


—— 


A REMEDY FOR THE EVILS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


{From the Nation.) 


1} inte GH good citizens may be got to the polls, 

and, we think, generally do go, they cannot be 
xot to attend primary meetings or otherwise devote 
themselves to what is really of far more importance 
than going to the polls~working the political ma~ 
chine by which the votes are prepared and furnished 
with avobject. We last summer likened their re- 
luctance io do this to their reluctance to bathe off 
the city piers on warm afternoons. We are satis- 
fled that this comparison, though strong, was not 
incorrect. Weshould be as much surprised to hear 
that the class of men who attended the meeting at 
the Cooper Institute last week, or whose names ap- 
peared on the call, were actively engaged in local 
politics, and were prominent at ward meetings, as 
at seeing crowds of merchants’ and bankers taking 
‘headers’ into the North River off the bulkheads 
in July or August. There is a very large body of 
persons in New York who desire good government, 
and who are willing to work for it, and who are 
shocked and alarmed by the present state of things. 
They do vote, or would vote if they had the least 
expectation that their voting would produce any 
effect—and they give money freely; but more than 
these they will not do, for various reasons. . . . 
These exhortations (to give their attention to poli- 
tics] are all based on a totally false view of the re- 
lations of government to the individual; that is, 
they are based on the theory that man was made 
for government and not government for man. Gov- 
ernment, it must be remembered, is a means—not 
anend, I want government that I may be enabled 


to exercise my faculties in peace and quiet, and be 
secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of my indus- 
try To ask me to abandon my industry, and forego 
the exercise of my faculties and the gratifications of 
my tastes, merely to make the government better, 
is asking me to go back to barbarism; or, in other 
words, to surrender for the sake of life all that 
makes life worth having. No wonder, therefore, 
that the best men of the community refuse to listen 
to you, when you invite them to “ go into politics,” 
or smile when you denounce them for their devotion 
to their business and professions. Their business 
and professions are the principal work of their 
lives. Every man feels this, and it is essential to 
the permanence of civilization that he should feel 
it. . . . Now, whatis the remedy? Simplify the 
political machinery. The thing to be done is 
to adapt the government to the peculiar condition 
of the community to be governed, and, startling as 
it may sound, there is no doubt that Cesarism—that 
is, despotism based on universal suffrage—contains 
the germ of the plan on which democratic govern- 
ment must be fitted to the needs of modern society. 
That is, we must get rid of the cumbrous machimery 
inflicted on us by the movement of 1846. The best 
portion of the people—which is the busiest portion— 
cannot look after so many elected officers. They 
have too much elseto do. We must elect afew men, 
at longer intervals, and hold them responsible for 
the working of the whole administrative machine. 
To the election of one or two men, in this city, say 
once in two years, the busiest man would pay at- 
tention, and be willing to make preparations. The 
machinery necessary for nominating a mayor all 
could look after; into the character of two or three 
candidates for such an office all could enquire. In 
short, if the respectable citizens did not pay ate 
tention to’ politics undera régime of this kind, it 
would argue utter baseness and readiness for a 
master. 


ROYAL ETIQUETTE AT THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL 
"ALBERT HALL. 


[From the Correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune.) 


f age Queen came at noon. Whatthe programme 
said should be done was done, the Prince of 
Wales and the rest of the Committee receiving Her 
Majesty as she descended from her carriage, and 
escorting her to the door through which the great 
multitude of hushed spectators were waiting to see 
her appear. As she entered, the whole audience 
rose, and organ and orchestra broke out together, 
in the strains of the national anthem. Fora moment 
the Queen halted on the upper step and just within 
the curtained doorway, curtseying low to the silent 
homage which the great audience was paying. Then 
she advanced, conducted by the Prince of Wales, 
quite slowly down the center of the hall between 
the lines of yeomen. She wore, as she always 
wears, a black dress; this time a plain morning 
dress of black silk, with black bonnet and gloves. 
The Princess of Wales followed in a robe of ruby- 
colored velvet, and bonnet of the same. Her hus- 
band came as Colonel of Hussars, in a jacket laced 
and frogged as only Hussar jackets in this world are, 
not suiting his rather stout figure. The Princess 
was accompanied by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, in 
what looked like an Austrian cavalry uniform, all 
white. The Princess of Wales is pretty and popular, 
but to-day most eyes are turned on a figure that 
follows, all Glad in white silk, with veil and bonuet 
of white, and a wreath of orange blossoms about her 
forehead. It is the bride of last week, the Princess 
Louise, Marchieness of Lorne, by whose side walks 
her brother, Prince Arthur, and not her husband. 
For to marry a Princess does not make a man a 
Prince, and royal etiquette thinks nothing of put- 
tivg asunder bride and bridegroom. The Marquis, 
looking more boyish than ever, walks some ranks 
behind his wife, stands apart from her when they 
have reached the dais, and afterward, when the 
whole party go up to their boxes, cannot sit even 
in the same box with her. Nobody seems to be 
troubled about it, yet there in the Cabinet-box is 
that proud Duke of Argyll looking down on the 
curious scene, and one would really like to know 
what he thinks of the social law that ranges his son 
so far below his son’s wife. 

The Queen and her party advanced very slowly to 
the throne, all the audience stiil standing, the 
Queen bowing to left and right, the Princes and 
Princess bowing also. It was all done with a certain 
ease, and even with grace, though the Queen is less 
markedly graceful of bearing and figure than the 
Princess of Wales and the Princess Louise. But the 
best of Republicans could not deny that they 
showed a certain consciousness of royal position, 
and a serenity of movement and gesture beneath 
the gaze of so many eyes, which may be matter of 
habit rather than of birth, but which at any rate is 
effective, avd carried them well through a some- 
what difficult ceremony. If you look at Mr. Bruce, 
the Home Secretary, for a moment, and notice how 
manifestly uncomfortable he is in his attendance on 
the Queen, you will see there must be something to 
account for the difference between his bearing and 
Lord Granville’s. But that is a dangerous topic and 
I pass on. 


WHAT IS THE PARISIAN COMMUNE ? 
{From the Correspondence of the N. ¥. World.) 


“TTNHE COMMUNE,” pure and simple, is not a 

bad sort of thing, nor, to Americans at least, 
is it a new thing. You in New York have your 
commune in your 9wn way. That is, you have 
local self-government. New York governs herself 
by officers elected by her own people, and so does 
every other city and county in the United States. 
But, above or with this, you have your State gov- 
ernment and the Federal government. Now, if you 
can conceive of New York throwing off her obliga- 
tions of obedience to the State and Federal govern- 
ments, and setting up in perfect independence on 
her own hook; instigating Buffalo, Rochester, Troy, 
Poughkeepsie, and all the other cities to do the 
same; and still announcing that in some ocoult 





and mysterious way all these other cities and all the 


east of the State were to be subject to New York ; 
and proclaiming, also, a new gospel in regard to the 
rights of labor as distinguished from the rights of 
property ; if you can conceive of this, I say, you 
will begin to understand what this Parisian com- 
mune really means. It is, in fact, simply putting in 
practice the dogmas enunciated within the last few 
years at the successive congresses of the Inter- 
national Workingmen’s Association. . . . .. 
The fons et origo of the whole affair is trades- 
unionism. Inthe eyes of the members of the In- 
ternationale the workman is alone to be regarded, 
and he is a brother, be his nationality what it may, 
The French employer and the French consumer, in 
their eyes, is an alien anda stranger; the Swiss, 
English, Belgian, or even German workman, isa 
brother. The Internationale has sought to unite 
the workmen of every nation in a league against 
every one who is not a workman—a workman, that 
is, in their sense. They don’t want a republic such 
as you have in America, or such as M. Thiers pro- 
posed to have here, They want a republic in which 
they shail be the masters and every one else their 
slaves. This is the Commune—a government which 
is a gigantic trades-union. It seems to be about to 
carry everythitg beforeit. Heaven help us! 


SEVER CHURCH AND STATE. 
(From the Advance.) 

\ HAT a deliverance it would be from many 

F difficult problems, could we agree to carry 
out the entire severance of the functions of Church 
and State, and to allow the State +o discharge its 
secular duties pertaining to the protection of life, 
liberty and property, without charging itself, 
directly or indirectly, with the propagation or sup- 
port of religion. Meanwhile the various churches 
might be left to teach religious truth and duty, to 
support public worship and various charitable insti- 
tutions, to pay taxes on property, like other corpor- 
ate bodies, to infuse as much religious principle as 
possible into the individuals who are called to act 
in civil affairs, and to train the children in the 
knowledge of God and salvation. How otherwise 
can we put an end to the contentions of Protestants 
and ,Romanists, of Christians, Jews and infidels, 
over civil arrangements for young and old, made by 
a State in which they have equal rights? How 
otherwise can we prevent the Baptists in New York 
city from accepting, as they haye just done, corpor- 
ation-aid for a denominational charity, and thus 
sanctioning the principle under coyer of which the 
Romanists have obtained immense sums from & 
treasury filled by Protestant tax-payers? Shall we 
go on and complete our American system ? 


‘Literature and Art, 











EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ROF. HUXLEY’S opinion that no school sys- 
tem is worthy the name of national unless it 
creates a great educational ladder with one end.in 
the gutter aud the other in the university, appears 
to be gaining currency here, as well as in England, 
Four States—New Jersey, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Iowa—are working in this direction, the aim being 
to supply the missing rung between the common 
school and the college, by the establishment of 
county high schools. The great majority of common 
school teachers have only a common school educa- 
tion. The first effect of the proposed schools would 
be to put a higher education within their reach. If 
properly organized, the county schools would thus 
do for the district schools what the normal schools 
are doing for town and city schools. They would 
elevaie the normal schools also by sending them a 
higher grade of pupils, whose time might be de- 
voted to professional training instead of the study 
of text books as at present; and they would strength- 
en the science schools and colleges by relieving 
them of preparatory work and by giving them 
better trained students. 


—From the published report of one of our 
county teachers’ institutes, we take the following 
remarkable report of what must have been a re- 
markable “object lesson.”” Itis a pity it is so fair 
asample of a great part of what passes for object 
teaching. The lesson was given by a teacher em- 
ployed in one of our normal schools : 

‘“*We were next permitted to listen to an animal lesson, 
under the superintendence of Miss Thompson. This, of 
course, was an object lesson. She had, as in the forenoon, 
a class composed of children. She first called their atten- 
tion to the human body, its parts, &c. Then passed on to 
the hen and chickens. Explained to them the use of them, 
showing them how the one protects the other. 

LION—PANTS. 

Head, Trunk, Limbs. 

LION—HABI®S. 

The Lion lives in a-warm climate. 

The Lion feeds on flesh. 

The Lion lives in forests. , 

The Lion springs upon his prey. 

The Lion walks noiselessly. 

The Lion runs swiftly. 

The Lion lives to be very old. 

Miss Thompson advised teachers to take a little time at 
noon, or after school closed at night, and explain this in 
a general sort of way; that is, include the wholeschool, then 
take them by classes.” 

It is hard to tell which is most wonderful, the 
peculiar habits of this ‘‘ normal” lion, the ingenious 
perversion of the object method by our normal 
teacher, or the incoherence of the secretary who re- 
corded her instruction and advice. 


—Washington University, St. Louis, bids fair 
to become one of the best institutions in the 
country. The new building for the scientific school 
will be ready for use by the beginning of the next 
college year, with laboratories equal to any in the 
country in arrangement and equipment. A prom- 
inent citizen of Missouri has lately given nearly 
$50,000 for the endowment of the chair of mining 
and metallurgy ; and another has added $30,000 to 





help pay for the erection and furnishing of the new 
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building for the polytechnic school, and $100,000 for 
the endowment of the chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity. The institution has atso accepted a trust 
fund of $30,000 from the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission for the establishment of free scholarships in 
the collegiate and scientific departments for the 
descendants of Union soldiers. 


—A correspondent of the (N. Y.) Post spent a 
morning lately at the Colored Nermal School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. His ‘surprise was very great to 
find that the colored boys and girls passed an ex- 
amination in Greek, with an average proficiency 
better than is found at Andover.”’ 


—Virginia appears to be sustaining the promise 
made last summer with regard to the speedy de- 
velopment of a free-school system. There are 
already some two thousand public schools in oper- 
ation in the State outside of Richmond, Petersburg 
and Norfolk. Richmond is doing excellent work 
in this direction, and is already become a model for 
other Southern cities to imitate. The Legislature 
bas agreed that the Agricultural Land Script Fund 
shall be equally divided between the colored 
people’s college and the two State colleges. West 
Virginia reports 2,113 school-houses, 162,430 children 
of school age, school attendance of 87,330, with an 
average attendance of 55,083. In all these figures 
there is an encouraging advance on those reported 
last year. The irreducible school fund of the State 
amounts to $254,860, 


—The public schools of Cincinnati cost the city 
$660,000 last year. Boston, with a smaller popula- 
tion, expended about $1,600,000 on the common 
schools. Some of the Bostonians do not believe that 
their schools are a million dollars better than the 
Cincinnati schools, and broadly hint that the extra 
cost is due to extravagance rather than virtue. 


—King William’s demand for men has visibly 
enlarged the working sphere of women in Prussia. 
By a recent order of the Minister of Education, 
competent women are hereafter to be accepted as 
teachers of modern languages in public schools, a 
position hitherto monopolized by men. 


e BOOKS. 


The Silent Partner. By Ksabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1871. 


Miss Phelps can scarcely hope to create a second 
book which shall hit the popular fancy so happfy 
as did The Gates Ajar, but if she always writes as 
well, and as earnestly, and withal as successfully as 
she has in The Silent Partner, she should be 
satisfied, or gratified at least—for a satisfied 
author is so rare as to be a phenomenon. On 
the title page we are confronted by the words 
of Bacon, admonishing us not to read that we 
may ‘contradict and confute, but to weigh and 
consider.”’ The plan of the tale which follows is 
reformatory, and if there are certain statements 
and theories with which we cannot agree, there are 
more which arouse our warmest sympathy with the 
sufferings of the manufacturing elasses, in whose 
behalf the book is writien. To tell here who and 
what the “Silent Partner” is, how she became a 
partner, and the use that she made of her partner- 
ship, would be to rob the story of half its charm. 
For those whose literary tastes are only attracted 
by love-making and tragedy, there is enough of 
each, especially of the latter. For those who like 
to study the problems of society, here is food 
enough for reflection ; and for all who enjoy reading 
an entertaining book full of genuine life, with its 
due proportions of trials and joys, Miss Phelps bas 
had proper consideration. Candor, however, forces 
us to object to Miss Kelso as an unnatural, not to 
say unwomanly eharacter. Her awakening from 
the apathy of fashionable existence, and the sang 
froid with which she sends her uncongenial betroth- 
ed about his business are perhaps comprehensible, 
but surely no woman with a heart warm enough to 
ache for thesufferings of factory ** hands’’ could treat 
a worthy and sincere lover to the matter-of-fact re- 
marks in which Miss Kelso indulges when she tells 
Stephen Garret that she does not need him. The 
aim of the book is, as we have said, to better the 
condition of factory operatives, but one pointin the 
relations between the rich and the poor, it seems 
to us, has not been brought out in this book with 
sufficient prominence. Indeed itis scarcely touched 
upon. Werefer to the unquestionable fact that if 
all the extravagancies of the day should by a com- 
mon impulse become economies, an era of suffering 
for the working classes would ensue, such as the 
world has never known. The best thing to give to 
the poor is fairly remunerative employment, and 
the sooner the relations of labor and capital are so 
arranged as to secure this on a just basis, the sooner 
may mutual good-will take the place of existing 
antagonism, employer and employed being alike 
benefitted thereby. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Short Course in Astronomy, and the Use of 
Globes. By Henry Kiddle, M. New York: 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1871. 


This book seems to have been conscientiously 
compiled. It is not a work of genius, but rather of 
industry. As an index of topics, to be further illus- 
trated by a teacher it is valuable. As being itself 
a teaching book, capable of inspiring interest and 
imparting information, it isa failure. As a school- 
book for chtldren it errs in putting definitions in 

the place of the objects themselves; and in so doing 
fails to fulfill its own promise. Very clearly the 
book has not undergone the searching criticism 
which a wide-awake school would exercise upon it. 
Its definitions are not always accurate nor logically 
arranged, nor are they always consistent one with 
another. On the earlier pages we find, for instance, 
a straight line defined before a point has been; 
shortest, instead of smallest, is used as the opposite 
extreme to greatest. (p7.) We find a circle correet- 
ly defined as a plane figure, ete., (p. 7) while an 
ellipse is spoken of (p. 11) as a curve line, and yet 
“ the ellipse becomes a circle,” (p. 32) that is, a curve 
line becomes a plane! when “the two foci come 


LSnatiier’ ” Five  Uwifttiodl that show the earth to 
be a sphere are given (p. 22), yet the shape of the 
earth’s shadow upon the moon is not mentioned. 
The poles of a circle upon a sphere are not accu- 
rately defined. (p. 13.) Meteors are said to be “ fol- 
lowed by trains of light,’’ (p. 136) whereas they leave 


behind them trains of light. The definition of 


radius vector (p. 60) is not accurate. 

The cardinal points of the horizon are spoken of 
(p. 16) as if they were eight in number instead of 
thirty-two; and the sun is spoken of as having a 
point of rising and setting, instead of a place of 
rising and setting. Twinkling and scintillation are 
used (p. 20) as equivalent words. These and similar 
blemishes forbid anything like entbusiastic com- 
mendation of this book as a school-book. 

The publishers have done their work wonderfully 
well. The book is a pleasure to the eye and hand. 
The binder might have been more careful to keep 
the pages square with the print; and a few leaves 
of tissue paper would keep the solid black of the 
engravings from soiling their opposite page. The 
book is valuable, but does not come up to the stand- 
ard of a first-class school-hook. 


A Shorter Course in English Grammar. By Simon 
Kerl, A.M. New Yors: Ivison, Biakeman, Tay- 
lor "& Co. 1871. 


This isa full book. We have never seen as much 
matter condensed into the same space before. We 
have a word, however, as to this whole matter of 
teaching and studying English Grammar in English 
speaking-schools. Children do not and cannot learn 
to talk accurately or elegantly by help of a gram- 
mar. We leurn one language by practice—the ver- 
nacular ; having learned this, we may possibly learn 
a second language by help of a grammar. In order 
to compare one language with another, it is needful 
to classify and arrange the words of both, and de- 
velop their inflectionsand note their syntax. The 
study of English grammar, therefore, in English 
speaking-schools cannot be made directly contribu- 
tant to our speaking and writing the English lan- 
guage correctly, as is notably demonstrated by the 
fact that children always talk according to the 
dialect of the people with whom they associate, and 
not according to the rules which they have memor- 
ized in their grammar classes. To multiply opportu- 
nities of exact and elegant speech upon all topics 
and in all studies, allowing no inaccuracy to go un- 
corrected, should be the aim of all our teachers. 
If the number of words actually axsd intelligently 
used in school be daily on the increase; and if this 
profusion be rigorously chastened throughout all 
the hours of school time, and conformed to the 
standards of correct speech, there will be little need 
of a separate class or exercise in English grammar. 
There will remain, however, a very profitable logi- 
cal exercise and discipline in which the teacher may 
train every pupil to reconsider sentences that have 
conveyed a thought or truth to them, asking, what 
contribution has each word made toward this gen- 
eral result. We learn to talk first and then we ‘go 
back to see how we did it. Noman speaksor writes 
well who speaks and writes by rule. This grammar 
then of Mr. Kerl is as good a book as can be put 
into the hands of boys and girls who have already 
learned to talk and read intelligently, as a help to 
them when they examine their sentences, inquiring 
into the force und use and syntax of words. 

The pages that call attention to common errors 
and colloquialisms are singularly full without being 

vedantic. In short, premising our doubt that any 

grammar can be profitably, used, except by the more 
advanced classes who have already learned to speak 
and write with elegance, we are free to commend 
this grammar of Mr. Kerl as one of tine best if not 
the very best we have ever met with. A good 
teacher with this book in hand will find himseit 
equipped for countless hoursof pleasant excitement 
and profitable conversation in his school. 


A Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By John 


S. Hart, LL. D. 


Philadelphia. 
1871. 


Eldridge & Bro. 


Pref. Hart has been so long Principal of the New 
Jersey State Normal School that experience should 
render him proficient in the making of a text-book. 
We have here a prolific work, embracing everything 
that could be treated of under the head of composi- 
tion, even down to a grave discussion on the merits 
of a pun. The instructions are in the main judi- 
cious, and the plan is carefully wrought out; we 
cannot help the impression, however, that the book 
is unnecessarily heavy and calculated greatly to 
weary the scholar. Much of this is due to a typo- 
graphical display of minor paragraphs, as if they 
were of great consequence. This would seem less for- 
midable if the matter were thrown together without 
the everlasting recurrence of side headings, and less 
still if the same matter were condensed. Mr. Hart 
is, all out of reason, prolix and prosy in his state- 
ments. Thus he compares rhetoric to arithmetic 
and we have three side headings and paragraphs: 
‘A Comparison.” ‘The Comparison Continued.” 
‘“‘How Applied to Rhetoric,’ and the whole occu- 
pies more than half a page of fine type, where haif 
the space would tell the whole story and save much 
patience for more important oceasions. Soin the 
description of the pleasurable harmonies of versifi- 
cation we have a long round-about of chat and 
repetition to get at the single idea that they depend 
on a skillful management of sounds. Where there 


is so much that is good it may seem invidious to! 


make criticism; but it is coming to be pre-eminent- 
ly necessary to deal plainly with text-books, which, 
while they are among the most important products 
of literature, are the most uninteresting to a re- 
viewer, and the most profitable to an author or his 
publisher; and consequently the most likely to pass 
unchallenged on the one side, and to be inordinately 
puffed on the other. Mr. Hart’s definition of Fiction 
has already taken its place among the curiosities 
which travel through the newspapers and we cannot 
refrain from quoting it: “ A fiction is a story made 
up of facts invented for ihe purpose.” While this 
does not give a fair view of the main definitions, it 
is quite in the style of that large portion of the 





book, which might be left out to great advantage. 








JUVENILE. 
Maz Kromer: A Story of the Siege of Strasburg, 
1870. By the author of Jessica’s First Prayer, Alone 
in London, ete., ete. (New York: Dodd & Mead.) 


A boy’s story of the “sad six weeks,’’ which include | 


the German investment of the city of Strasburg. 
It is told with a naiveté and simplicity that is fas- 
cinating. 

Violetand Daisy ; or, The Picturewith Two Sides. 
By the author of Rosa Lindesay, ete. (New York: 
Broughton & Wyman.) Wealways approacha book 
so chastely and elegantly bound as this one with a 
certain amount of consideration, and here the beau- 
tiful dress only clothes appropriately, equally 
lovely thoughts. There is a peculiar fitness for 
girls in this story, and we are sure every one who is 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of 

Violet and Daisy will be the better for it. 

Karl Whiting; or The Career of a Nameless Boy. 
By the author of The Little Peanut Merchant. (Bos- 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co.) A temperance tale 
of extruordinary merit for boys. It is rendered 
still more attractive by its handsome binding and 
illustrations. 

MUSICAL NOTES. 

There has keen comparatively little of real 
interest in New York music of late, except the 
Madrigal Concert of ten days ago; and the recur- 
rence of anv public performance by Mr. Mosenthal’s 
admirable society is always an occasion of especial 
delight, not only on account of the quaint and 
interesting character of most of the music sung, but 
also by reason of the marvelous perfectness of the 
sipgivg. The training of so large a mixed chorus to 
singing with entire unanimity of force and feeling, 
and with exactitude of -time and tune, is an artistic 
work of the highest character. .Within two years 
this society have been introducing more and more 
of the modern style of music into their programmes, 
—solos, duetts, and choruses of later times. This, we 
think, isa mistake. There are enough artists already 
who carefully render mcedern music, but the culti- 
vation of the harmonies and melodies of one and 
two centuries ago is a distinctive and worthy field, 
and this society is amply capable of doing it jus- 
tice. 

The Brooklyn Piano Recitals of Mr. 8. B. Mills 
have had two Saturdays. The final matinée will be 
given next Saturday, April 22, as before at the Ath- 
enzeum, and we bope there will be a full and bril- 
liant house, which Brooklyn can give. It is not 
otten that so completely satisfactory a series is of- 
fered us this of Mr. Mills’. His own grand playing, 
Mr. Mason’s finished and artist.¢ performances, Miss 
Krebs’ fine rendering of the best composers, and the 
rich array of vocalists, make a rare complement of 
attractions. The first matinée came on Philbar- 
morie day, when all good Brooklynites save them- 
selves for the evening, and so the courageous and 
music-loving few who did venture on two concerts 
in one day had a “select ’’ time of it in the after- 
noon. The second day gave Mr. Mills a fuller and 
brighter house, and he well repaid the attention. 
Now let the final concert audience be worthy of 
the city and of the concert, and the pleasant little 
auditorium iz Court Street will be overfiowing. 

The Brooklyn Philharmonic Concert, the fifth 
and last of the season, took place on Saturday even- 
ing the 8th inst. The house was splendidly full. 
The opening piece wes George F. Bristow’s new 
Symphony in F major. We have not, with the more 
perfect rendering of the eoncert, changed much our 
idea of the work obtained from the rehearsals. It 
is pleasing, and, in parts, fine: but is not either 
great or strikingly original, Indeed, it constantly 
recalls vague reminiscences of the masters, more 
especially Mendelssohn. This is not to be wondered 
at. Mr. Bristow labors under a disadvantage. One 
of the most capable of our resident musicians, mem- 
ber of our two Philharmonic orchestras ard con- 
ductor of a large vocal society, his life is spent in 
the study and rendition of the works of otker 
writers; he breathes the very atmosphere of minds 
that wrought under the solitary inspiratiey of their 
own genius. And unless one were of an unusually 
powerful individualism and independent order of 
mind, it would be almost impossible to free one’s self 
from the associations and ideas of treatment, and 
even themes and phrases, which by constant repe- 
titions had permeated his musical consciousness 
Mr. Bristow’s labor, however, has resulted in a very 
agreeable work aud it was very warmly received. 
The especial point of merit seems to be in the use of 
the strings, their characteristic delicacies and cf- 
fects being very skillfully handled: and, in certain 
combinations with the human-like wood wind- 
instruments, Mr. Bristow’s poetic and pleasing 
fancy finds very apt opportunity for expression: 
the lack of even the finer portions is a thinness of 
harmony, a want of real foundation, while the 
stronger and more spirited portions of the work 
are more common-place. The andante movement, 
for instance, sweet, flowing, lulling, particularly 
graceful, lacks the roundness and completeness 
which Beethoven's gentler movements always have, 
and which should always be aimed at by any com- 
poser. But we have no space for detailed criticism. 
Mr. Bristow was handsomely and warmly congratu- 
lated by an appreciative audience, and his work is 
fairly launched. The next orchestral selection was 
Beethoven's ** Leonora, No. 3,” astrangely promiscu- 
ous concatenation of effects, but invested wita the 
supremeand controlling charm which that grand old 
genius breathed into everything that came from his 
wonder-working brain. The finale was Rossini’s 
** William Tell” overture—and despite its meer psnggeectg 
airs and familiarized movements, it was, and is, and 
must remain, a brilliantly delicious and inspiriting 
work for any well-balanced and well-trained orebes- 
tra. Miss Adelaide Phillips sang acceptably, as she 
always does. Miss Krebs played along and intri- 
cate concerto, of Schumann’s, displaying great 
power of memory and a splendid technique as pian- 
ist. She is a prominent and popular representative 
of the modern German school, and plays with much 
skill. We do not, however, thoroughly enjoy her 
playing yet: she may in the future play with more 





ease, though it would be hard to better her mechan- 
ical aptitude and cleverness; but there must bea 
development of what is generally called “soul” 
before she will be a great artist. Miss Mathilde 
Toedt, a young lady of whom Brooklyn is espe- 
cially proud, made her graceful and ladylike 
appearance amid the warmest greetings, and 
played a fantasia by Vieuxtemps, in a worthy man- 
ner—we mean a manner worthy of the piece, fcr 
Vieuxtemps stands at the head of composers for 
the violin, himself knowing and capable of using the 
utmost resource of that exquisite instrument. Miss 
Toedt, under the instruction of Mr. Appy, at 
Rochester, has improved her every hour of study, 
and now, we understand, she is ready to begin really 
her public playing. She is a peculiarly effective 
player; her tone is full, rich, even, round; ber tech- 
nical skill grows with every year, for she is an 
industrious worker; and her power of comprehend- 
ing and expressing the meaning of music is rare and 
most satisfactory. She will be a very valuable 
acquisition to the ranks of the accomplished artists 
on whom America depends for cultivation and 
pleasure in music. 

On the whole, the Philharmonic of Brooklyn has 
had a successful and brilliant season, and its pros- 
pects for the next year are as bright as need be. 

MUSIC. 

We have received from C. H. Ditson & Co., 
New York, the full vocal scores, with piano ac- 
companiment, of Verdi’s La Traviata and Flotow's 
Martha. These are two of Ditson & Co.’s edition of 
the Standard Operas, given complete, recitatives in- 
cluded, and are sold at the marvelously low price of 
one dollar per volume in paper cover, or hand- 
somely bound for two dollars. Not quite four bun- 
dred years have elapsed since Petrucci made the 
invention of printing notes with movable types. 
His prophetic vision, however, would searcely have 
anticipated the printing of over two hundred pages 
of music on clear, good paper, accurately and dis- 
tinct, for one dollar of a depreciated currency. But 
the world moves, and the Ditsons may fairly claim 
to be, in this country, the pioneers of cheap musical 
publications of the best character. One may now 
purchase an entire library of standard works, such 
as these, fora less sum than as many prominent selec- 
tions from the same works would have cost afew 
years ago. 

Eaton’s New Method for the Cornet. $1.50 in 
boards. This very thorough instructor is by Mr. E. 
K. Eaton, an accomplished cornet-player and band- 
master. The first part comprises elementary in- 
structions, with numerous illustrations and exam- 
ples, besides exercises for acquiring precision in 
intonation and celerity of execution, and anew scale 
for the keys of D, A,and E. Part second contains 
thirty-eight melodies with piano accompaniment, 
and Part third a series of more ambitious selections 
with attractive variations. The elementary treatise 
is complete, the student being led by gradual and 
easy progressive stages to a full understanding of 
this brilliant and effective instrument. 

From Root & Cady, Chicago, we have the fol- 
lowing publications : 

Ia Pluie de Méteores (Showers of Meteors), by 
J. A Metcalf, 40 cents. A very pretty Mazurka ca- 
price in E flat. Without beivg difficult, it is quite 
showy and taking. 

Chicago Schottische, by C. J. Sisson, 30 cents. A 
simple melody in G, but not strikingly original. 

Songs of Summer, Quartette by J. M. Stillman, 
7% cents. A bright, flowing melody, and a well ar- 
ranged florid accompaniment combine to make this 
& very agreeable and satisfactory quartette. A 
duett for soprano and alto is well introduced, the 
excellent effecis of which, we think, would have 
been heightened by a change of key from E fiat, in 
which the quartette is written, to A flat. 

The Lord My Pasture Shall Prepare, arranged 
by Philo A. Otis, 35 cents. A favorite andantino 
air in Mozart’s Magic Flute is here very cleverly 
adapted as asoprano and bass duett. The old prej- 
udice against the use of appropriate operatic airs 
for churoh music is fast dying out, and the musical 
service is now greatly enriched by many admirable 
adaptations. 

Oh! Set My Heart at Rest, 85 cents, and Behind 
the Jessamine, 30 cents, by Gustavus Geary, are 
among the numerous array of songs evoked by the 
presence of the famous Nilsson. The first named is 
the better, though not above the average of vocal 
publications of the day. 

“ The httle church around the corner” isrespon- 
sible for a great many efforts, poeticai and musical, 
good, bad, and indifferent. The song and chorus, 
with the above title, by Mr. George F. Root, is one 
of the best, though not up to that popular writer’s 
standard. 

Somebody’s Waiting Down in the Dell, song by 
Geo. W. Persely, arrauged for the guitar by Charles 
Harris (35 cents) and When I Courted Mary Ann, by 
J.P. Webster (30 cents) are in the comic vein, with 
appropriately lively melodies. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


T. B. PETERSON & Bpotmyns, Philadelphia. How He Did It. 
By Mrs. ELizaA A. DUPUY. Price, $1.75, cloth; $1.50, paper. 
Heathen Chinee. 
T. ELWoop ZELL, New York.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Nos. 
7,58 and 59. Price, 50 cents per number. 

IIVSON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & Co., New York.—History of :% 
Common ae System of the State of New York. By 8. 
RANDALL 

D. APPLETON & Co., New York.—Musings over the * Christian 
Year,” etc. . CHARLOTTE MARY YOUNGER. The Daisy ( — 
2 vols. rs. YOUNGE. The Genesis of Species. By L 
Gronoe IVART. 

Woop & HoLBROOoK, New York.—Olimates for Invalids, etc. By 
LEDYARD BILL. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York.—Newlyn House; The Home of 
ae Price $1.50. 

W. CARLTON x Co.. ev York.—What I Know of Farining. 
*¥, HORACE GREELE 
Casson & LANAHAN, New York.—The Prince of Pulpit Orators. 
By the Rev. J. B. WAKELEY. Price $1.2. The Problemo 
“bien the French of ERNEST Mavis. by JoHN 
LAOROLX. Price $1 50. 
A. Pp. F. RANDOLPH & 00, ; New York = 2 me of pens; An 
Ar By W. TAYLOR, LL.D rice $1.50. Founda- 
tions. By Ross PoRTER. Price $1.00. 
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LIBERTY WITHIN THE CHURCH. 


HE suit just concluded before the Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court, as to the possession of 
certain church property, has brought freshly be- 
fore the public mind the prominent fact in the 
beginning of; .e dispute—the suspension of Mr. 
George H. Stuart from his church relations, for 
sometimes using hymns instead of psalms in pub- 
lic worship. The three years that have elapsed 
since this sentence was pronounced, have not soft- 
ened the hopeless wonderment with which it was 
regarded. Indeed, we believe and sincerely hope 
that as time goes on the act will wear a more and 
more mysterious aspect, until in the eyes of a fu- 
ture generation it shall stand like a landmark of 
a strange, bygone age. It will furnish a text for 
the curious student of antiquity. If from it he 
should attempt to reconstruct the image of the 
age when it occurred, what a singular form will 
rise upon his imagination! 

Let us look at the occurrence as it might appear 
to one previously unacquainted with any of its ele- 
ments and conditions, “Mr. George H. Stuart, re- 
moved from a Christian church for the use of hu- 
man hymns.” A Christian church—it must be 
explained to our imaginary stranger—is a body of 
men united by faith in a glorious God, and love 
and service toward all mankind. Mr. Stuart was 
a man known chiefly through his labors in distrib- 
uting bodily comforts and spiritual consolations 
among those suffering the hardships of war. He 
was excluded from the ranks of this brotherhood 
of faith and love, because, in praising the God 
whom they worshiped, he sang hymns that were 
less than three thousand years old! True, he may 
have been of pure and benevolent life, he may 
have tried to honor God and help his fellow men; 
BUT he sang the hymns of Watts and Wesley—let 
him be Anathema! 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod did but carry 
somewhat further than the rest a principle which 
is avowed and often practiced by most ecclesias- 
tical bodies. Look at the Episcopal Church. One 
of its ministers varies the form of baptism by a 
single word. The Church says to him, “ Use that 
word, or you are shut out from the ministry.” She 
says to each of her clergy, “‘ Let a man enter your 
pulpit on whom a bishop’s hands have not been 
laid, at the peril of your ministry.” 

Look at the Baptists. If one of them unites in 
the visible memorial of Christ’s dying love, with 
those who have professed fidelity to him through 
a different form from theirs, the stern face of au- 
thority confronts him with the words, “ Depart 
from among us!” 

Look at the Quakers. Gentlest and kindest of 
men in their personal conduct, what is their atti- 
tude as a united body toward each individual 
member? It is to make him walk in close con- 
formity to a rigid rule of outward observance and 
abstinence, on pain of dismissa! from religious fel- 
lowship. And if a son or daughter of their people 
loves and weds outside the line of sect, the sword 
of severance falls on ties only less consecrated 
than those of the family. Even the father and 
mother who bid the child in such a case follow the 
heart’s guidance, are cut off. 

Shall the Presbyterians or Congregationalists 
cast the first stone? Not till there has faded 
somewhat from men’s minds the memory of de- 
voted pastors banished from their charges for in- 
dependence of thought; the memory of laymen, 
even, of pure and godly life, thrust out for demur- 
ring at some doctrinal abstraction. 

So each church sets up a standard of ritual, or 
doctrine, or outward observance; each would 
narrow the “strait gate” which Christ set up by 
obstruction of human rubbish. And each is fully 
prepared to vindicate its own limitations by elab- 
orate arguments, from history, and from expedi- 
eney, and by all ingenious cobwebs of subtle brain- 
work. To all which we say, the tree is known by 


its fruits, the system by its workings, the argu- 
ment by its results. Nothing which in practice is 
foreign to the spirit of Christ, can be made good 
by the authority of all the Popes and all the Coun- 
cils, or by all the logic spun since Aristotle. 

That church which, for any minor variations, 
excludes from its membership men showing the 
essential tokens of Christian life, sins against the 
Lord. It sins against the spirit of Christ, against 
His body, of which it professes to be a member. 
And that church which sacrifices its useful minis- 
ters to over-scrupulousness in doctrine or in form, 
thereby takes the shepherds from the sheep, and 
opens a way for the wolves. 

It is no defense to say, “Those whom we ex- 
clude may enter some other church.” The state 
might as well justify oppressive laws by the lib- 
erty of its citizens to go to another country. It is 
often easier for a man to exile himself from his 
native soil, than to leave the church where his re- 
ligious life has been. He stands in that church like 
a-tree rooted in the earth. Strong associations 
and tender remembrances hold him there, there 
are his friends and brethren, there are the dear 
and familiar ways he has long trodden. To drive 
him thence, and say, “ There are other churches; 
go to one of them,” is almost like tearing a limb 
from the body, saying, “There are other bodies; 
go find one !” 

There is no doubt throughout the churches at 
large a tendency to return to the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings in this regard. There is in the main a 
great improvement visible, when we compare the 
present with the past. We are learning the lesson 
of respect for one another’s Christian liberty. But 
we have still a great deal here to learn. And the 
best protector of liberty is the enlightened spirit 
of Christian love. 





MISSIONARY WORK IN POLITICS. 


NE of the most interesting signs of the time 
is found in those manifold changes of opin- 
ion and interblendings of party, both in matters 
of state and religion, which give evidence of a 
general disposition to resolve all doctrines into 
their original elements, and relegate them to the 
tribunals of reason. The Adams family, besides 
having been illustrious through several genera- 
tions for great intellectual ability, are now fur- 
nishing conspicuous examples of intellectual inde- 
pendence as well. John Quincy Adams, son of 
Charles Francis, grandson of John Quincy, and 
great-grandson of the “elder Brutus” of Revo- 
lutionary memory, come directly of a stock hither- 
to supposed to be necessarily Federalist by some 
prescription of eternal decree, now foregathers 
with the modern Democracy. A letter recently 
written by him to a gentleman of the South shows, 
however, in what a missionary spirit this eminent 
recruit adheres to the fortunes of a party, which 
certainly has not been much distinguished of late 
as the representative of the old-fashioned demo- 
cratic doctrines of human rights and universal 
equality. He says: 

“The North can never be carried for a new revolution. 
We must go forward, and not back. We must demand self- 
government for all, and guarantee equal rights to every man. 
Democrats must be Democratic to sueceed. Give a Demo- 
cratic administration which shall secure the rights of the 
States and regard the limits of the Federal Constitution, 
and all of us, South as well as North, can conduct our home 


matters as the people at home desire, and if that is not the 
best way, then the whole fabric is a vision.” 


This may be a proper occasion to say that the 
aim of the Christian Union is to keep itself disen- 
tangled from party affiliations, either in politics 
or religion. It has been taken to task for dis- 
claiming the distinctive title, “ Protestant ;” yet 
its sympathies, in deed and doctrine, would prob- 
ably be, nine times out of ten, with Protestants 
rather than with Roman Catholics. Our attitude 
is a perfectly simple one, and has no claim either 
to the credit or the penalties of originality. We 
try again the experiment of seeking a position of 
higher influence with the public (besides school- 
ing our own minds, by the very assumption, to a 
habitual impartiality) outside of all organizations, 
which necessarily pledgetheir members and spokes- 
men to a certain uniformity. The candid thinker 
will see that we are constrained to this policy by 
our very mission of Christian Union. 


The same holds true of our relations to the po- 
litical parties and movements of the day. It can 
hardly have seemed strange to those who are at 
all capable of entering into the spirit of this journal, 
that its utterances, throughout the brief period of 
its existence, should have been thus far in unison 
with the policy of the Republican party. But we 
should be sorry to give the impression that we are 
pledged to it, either by conviction organic or creed 
prescribed. The very attitude we occupy leaves 
us free to criticise the misdeeds of the one party, 
and to welcome, as a gain for all, the reformation 
of the other. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the existence of two 
capital facts, namely: the tendency, on the one 
side, to that centralization of power (sad legacy of 
our civil war) which is as natural to the human 
heart, as dangerous to the liberty of the masses, 
and as warily to be counteracted in its beginning, 
as it was in the days of our fathers: and, on the 
other, a dawning eftort, like that of Mr. Adams’— 
honest and earnest, but feeble yet—to reform the 
Democratic party up to the work of resisting this 
tendency to Cesarism, and of enacting a réle more 
worthy of its title and its traditions. Need we say, 
that all our hopes and all our sympathies go with 





this novel and mightv crusade—to democratize De- 


; 


mocracy ? or, need we add, that it does not seem 
to us as obvious and easy as the often-cited sub- 
jugation of Holland by the people of the Nether- 
lan 


THE COAL MINERS. 


HE troubles in the anthracite regions of Penn- 
sylvania are apparently as far from settle- 
ment as ever. The question is so complicated 
that it is no wonder the people at large have al- 
most given up the hope of understanding it. Yet, 
like all important questions, it is more simple than 
it seems, and the apparent complications are more 
the result of anger, prejudice, and mutual misrep- 
resentation, than of any difficulty inberent in the 
question itself. The point most difficult to under- 
stand is the manner in which the railroads are 
mixed up with it. The corporations owning the 
chief railroad lines to and from the coal regions 
have a larger capital invested in the transporta- 
tion of coal than is employed in all the other 
coal interests combined. They claim, with a fair 
show of reason, that the success of their business 
depends upon the utmost regularity of production, 
because only by having their roads, their rolling- 
stock, and their employés steadily at work all the 
year round, can they carry coal to market at a fair 
return on their investment and a reasonable rate 
of charges for freight. They assert, that by every 
strike and every interruption to the traffic they 
are double losers, as besides the loss in their 
mines, of which they own large numbers, they 
lose enormously on their roads. They assert, 
that if production were steady, coal would be 
cheaper to the public all the year round, and that 
the interruption to coal-mining is caused by the 
Miners’ Union, and that the latter is consequently 
to blame for all the trouble. If this statement 
were precisely correct, the public sympathy would 
undoubtedly, and justly too, be entirely with the 
railroad companies. But the statement is only 
measurably correct, because it is imperfect. 

It is notorious that for four or five years past 
the production of coal has been increasing very 
rapidly, and that, although the mines have for 
three years past never been worked to anything 
like their full capacity, nor the men been fully 
employed more than two thirds of the time, or 
eight months in the year, yet every year the mar- 
ket has at some time or other become over-loaded 
with coal, and prices have declined to figures 
positively ruinous to everybody interested. 
Whenever prices have fallen so low,—and they 
have three times within the last three years been 
almost as low as ever before in the history of the 
coal-trade—the first effect has been to cause the 
mine-owners to reduce the wages of the working- 
men. And three times within the period named 
the wages have fallen so low, that the men posi- 
tively refused to accept them, giving as an addi- 
tional reason for their refusal, that if they did 
accept them, and the production continued, priees, 
and consequently wages, would go still lower, 
and suspension, after all, become inevitable. A 
temporary interruption necessarily caused a grad- 
ual advance in price, until the mine-owners were 
again able to pay the workmen living wages, and 
production was resumed, to go on through the 
same round as before. The great railroad com- 
panies, after each strike, and before resuming 
work in their own mines, sought to exact such 
terms and conditions from their workmen, as 
would prevent their striking again in future, and 
they refused to commence work until the men 
had consented to them. But the other mine- 
owners, whose loss had been comparatively light, 
as they owned no railroads, were always disposed 
to be more liberal with the men, and generally 
consented to resume work long before, and on 
better terms than the companies. As soon, there- 
fore, as these other mine-owners resumed work, 
the railroad companies were necessarily almost 
compelled to resume likewise, and hence they 
charge the smaller mine-owners with siding with 
the men, and with preventing the large companies 
from enforcing such terms upon the men, as would 
prevent strikes in future. 


Such was the condition of aftairs, when the last 
strike took place in December. In the latter part 
of January the smaller mine-owners were willing 
to resume work on terms which the railroad com- 
panies thought inadmissible. They not only re- 
fused to resume work in their own mines, but in 
order to prevent others from resuming, they vir- 
tually refused to carry their coal to market by 
suddenly advancing the freight on coal to nearly 
treble the former figures, which would have more 
than doubled the price of coal in New York. Some 
large iron-furnace owners on the line of the Read- 
ing railroad, who were thereby deprived of their 
supplies of coal and obliged to stop work, ap- 
pealed to the Legislature, and at the same time 
the Governor of Pennsylvania sent in a message 
tothe same effect. The whole subject was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
who have just reported that the Legislature has 
no power to interfere, and that a remedy must be 
sought in the Courts. The Attorney-General of 
the State has, therefore, brought suit against the 
railroad companies in the Supreme Court, charg- 
ing them with a conspiracy against the welfare 
of the Commonwealth. It is difficult to foretell 
what the result will be. But it must be evident 
that when the law officers of the State make such 
grave charges against the railroad companies, the 
matter must be far more serious than is generally 





believed. Coupled with the recent extraordinarv 


protest against railroad companies in this State, 
signed by almost all the leading merchants in this 
city, the action of. the Pennsylvania Attorney- 
General affords conclusive proof that there must 
be something radically wrong in the management 
of our great railroad corporations. 

In the meantime some serious riots have broken 
out in Scranton, the center of the Lackawanna 
district, showing a very bad spirit on the part of 
some of the men; and although the earliest ac- 
counts have proved very much exaggerated, and 
the whole proceedings are emphatically disavowed 
by the Miners’ Union, still the truth is sufficiently 
alarming to make all good citizens hope that 
means may soon be found to put an end to this 
anomalous and threatening state of affairs. 








CITY AND COUNTRY IN FRANCE. 


HE immediate occasion of the Paris insurrec- 
tion was evidently the alarm of the Reds at 
seeing the national authority in the hands of an 
Assembly whose disposition,in comparison with 
their own, was moderate and conservative. From 
the day when the Assembly was elected it was 
evident that jacobinism had little strength among 
its members. The substitution of the practical 
statesman Thiers for the hot-head Gambetta as 
chief of the State, fitly expressed the character of 
the change in the government. The only chance 
for the Red element to obtain control, was to as- 
sert itself by arms before the new authority should 
have time to grow strong. This it did with char- 
acteristic audacity and unscrupulousness, and 
without the shadow of a decent pretext. 


- Several impulses combine to animate the Paris- 
ians in their struggle; or, we should rather say, 
one general impulse exists under several forms. 
The wild theories of communism, in the proper 
sense of the word, have struck deep root—theories 
of abundant wages and social equality, secured to 
all men by a political juggle. Quite in keeping 
with these theories was the demand of the popu- 
lace, organized as the National Guard, to receive 
continued pay from the government when their 
services were no longer needed. And for the re- 
alization of the golden future to which wages 
without work was the first step, it was essential 
that enlightened Paris should emancipate herself 
from the control of a benighted “rural” Assembly. 


This last point, the antagonism between Paris 
and the provinces, is worthy of special attention. 
Its manifestations may be traced through many 
years. When Louis Napoleon established the Em- 
pire,—to go no farther back,—he subdued Paris 
only by violence and terror. Throughout his 
reign, the city showed itseif at every election 
steadily hostile to him. Sodid the larger provin- 
cial cities. But the country voters, from the very 
first, gave such overwhelming majorities in his 
favor, that from the entire vote he was able to 
claim an indorsement of the coup d’etat, and of 
each important step in his subsequent course. 
Only last May, he was sustained on an appeal to 
the nation by a majority of five or six millions. 


After the disaster of Sedan, it was the populace 
of Paris that overthrew the Empire. Holding the 
capital, and with the Emperor a disgraced cap- 
tive, they found no resistance anywhere to the 
revolution they had achieved. But the Provi- 
sional Government, installed by favor of the city 
populace, though calling itself Republican, never 
ventured to submit its authority to the verdict of 
the nation. When, from absolute necessity, the 
people were called on to choose an Assembly, their 
choice at once revealed the old repugnance of the 
great majority to Jacobinism. The disgraceful 
fall of the Empire, and the brief sway of the men 
of “the Left,” had no whit reconciled the rural 
population to the ideas of Gambetta and Roche- 
fort. It was uncertain whether the Assembly 
would set up a republic or a constitutional mon- 
archy; but it was clear that whatever the form, 
there would be strong safe-guards to authority, 
and strong restraints on the mob; and that no 
radical changes as to property, the Church, etc., 
were to be looked for from this source. Then 
Paris rose, under the red flag. 


Under the Empire, the rural population seemed 
to most American observers the upholders of an 
oppressive despotism. At present they have a 
claim to be recognized as the supporters of order 
against anarchy. Nor isit to be supposed that 
their adherence to the Emperor was merely the 
result of ignorance or of subservience. Ignorant 
the French peasants undoubtedly are, and doubt- 
less they are largely under the control of the 
priesthood and the local magistrates. But certain 
ideas they hold with the utmost tenacity, and ex- 
press in very effective ways. Their respect for 
the rights. of property—rooted largely in their 
own real or possible status as land-holders—is in- 
tense. United with this are a regard for social 
order, a belief in the Church, and a dread of inno- 
vation in almost any form. It was no mistaken 
instinct which taught them that Louis Napoleon’s 
government, whatever else it did or left undone, 
maintained for the most part the rights of prop- 
erty and of person, and the established church— 
things of great concern to their minds; while for 
political rights they knew little and cared less. 

The present attitude of the French peasantry 
is in striking contrast with that which they pre- 
sented at the outbreak of the first Revolution. 
Then country vied with city in ardor against the 
oppressor. Paris was as always the head, but the 





body was in full sympathy with it. But one cause 
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can pessibly be assigned, why the class who eighty 
years age were ready for revolt have now become 
cautious and conservative. It is the vast improve- 
ment in their condition. Then they were the serfs 
of an oppressive nobility, crushed by hopeless 
poverty, exposed to the worst personal abuse. 
Now they are toa great extent owners of land; 
some degree of comfort is within their reach ; and 
their personal rights are under the effectual guard 
of the law. We speak of what has been for many 
years. In the present wretchedness of France, 
and before a future so uncertain, it is encourag- 
ing to remember that she has gained somethigg 
in the past; that within the last eighty years the 
great body of her people have risen so far in the 
scale of comfort and security, that their instinct 
is to be content with the present state of things 
rather than take the risks of change. 

As to the issue of the present conflict, we make 
no attempt to prophesy. Unhappy France may 
be compared toa dilapidated house, in which a 
part of the tenants oppose all attempts at repairs ; 
while another part make short work by setting 
the whole edifice on fire. 





CuurcH CostuME.—The Church papers are 
somewhat occupied, in this, which may be called 
the dress-season in the whole realm of nature, 
with questions of the attire appropriate for young 
novitiates at the Confirmation and First Commun- 
ion. We have no particular fault to find with 
this discussion. If there are any good reasons 
for giving a ritual and spectacular form to our 
religious services, they apply of course with ten- 
fold force to the making of that pageantry attrac- 
tive and becoming. We can testify from actual 
observation to the pleasing effect upon the 
esthetic sense, at least, of the bright array of 
youthful catechumens, clothed in their white 
robes and long veils, on Confirmation-day in the 
Catholic churches of the continent; and were it 
our prevince to arrange such an ecclesiastical 
display, we should certainly make a point of 
securing uniformity and appropriateness in the 
costumes of the occasion. 

But there is a dress question lying back of this, 
in which all Christian congregations have a com- 
mon interest, and with regard to which we wish 
they might all unite to effect'a reform. It has 
reference to the ordinary apparel—female apparel, 
especially—proper to wear at church. There was 
a time when good taste demanded the use of the 
plainest clothes in the sanctuary, when the 
wealthiest were distinguished for their conspicu- 
ous absence of personal adornment, and sartorial 
display was a mark of vulgarity, at such times 
and places. But now a days, in the congregation, 
on the Sabbatli, rich and poor alike seem on a 
desperate strain, the one to make some faint 
approximation to the other, in point of extrava- 
gant display, and the other to demonstrate to the 
one the utter hopelessless of the attempt. It 
would almost appear as if, whatever might be 
thought of the propriety of a modest garb in 
other places, the proper costume for the house of 
God, where, theoretically, we all go to be reminded 
of our common origin and destiny, were an 
agglomeration of all the jewelry, and all the 
chignons, and all the panniers, and all the feath- 
ers and furbelows in one’s wardrobe. The 
wearer is to carry all this piled agony to the 
sanctuary as to a fair—as if her errand were not 
so much to praise as to be appraised—and there 
employ the sacred time in envious comparison 
of her own mountain of millinery with the Hima- 
layan triumphs of her neighbor. 

Shall we ever get back to the standards of good 
taste and unobtrusive piety in this? Will not all 
good Christian people,—especially those whose 
wealth and refinement make them the proper and 
only efficient leaders in such a reform—will not 
the pulpit of every church, and of every sect, 
unite in the effort to effect it ? 





CourRTESIES RECIPROCATED. — Our sometime 
neighbor, the (Baptist) Examiner and Chronicle, 
announces the pleasant fact of a recent increase 
in his subscription list, which he is good enough 
to attribute, in part, to the “free advertising” he 
has lately received from this and other journals, 
in the much-mooted matter of the Lease. We can 
assure the Examiner that if there are any mourn- 
ers over its good fortune, the Christian Union is 
emphatically not to be reckoned in the number. 
There is no paper coming to this office which 
more richly deserves a uniform and constant 
promotion in public esteem and confidence. The 
ability and urbanity which characterize its edito- 
rial columns, the taste and skill with which its se- 
lections are made, and the intelligent and spirited 
tone of its correspondence, make it one of the 
most welcome of all our religious exehanges. The 
waveless serenity and unruffled politeness of the 
Editor, amid the storm of denunciations and ex- 
postulations which has rattled about his ears of 
late, have excited our sincere admiration, and we 
cannot but infer that in a cause even half respect- 
able, his bearing must be something well-nigh 
angelic. . 

In conclusion, we renew our congratulations to 
the Examiner, on its growing prosperity ; to our- 
selves, on the share in the production of that 
prosperity which is attributed to us. And we as- 
sure the good Doctor, that if the brotherly drub- 
bing we have been compelled to administer in the 
Lease business has had so cheerful an influence 
on his exchequer, the next time we catch him in 





such a scrape, we'll make his “everlasting for- 
tune.” 





How To TaLkK TO THE Poor.—Dr. Deems, in 
his address at the funeral of Alice Cary, told how 
she spent some of the intervals of her terrible 
sufferings in making a cap, to please a poor old 
woman. One of the most touching tributes to the 
deceased poet fell from the lips of this same old 
woman, who, as she looked up from a tearful con- 
templation of her friend’s remains, exclaimed 
with a sigh, “Ah! she knew how to talk to the 
poor!” 

How much there is in this expression! How 
many there are who, urged by the goad of duty, 
or impelled by a desire to magnify their import- 
ance in the eyes of their inferiors, or, at best, per- 
suaded by a fitful benevolence to an infrequent 
charity, attempt in vain to perform the work of 
visiting and comforting the poor! The shadow of 
their coming only darkens the door of the lowly, 
and the formal words with which they strive to 
beguile the tedious visitation bring no balm to 
the humble heart and leave no sweet remem- 
brance behind, But there are others whose pres- 
ence in the cabin of poverty or the house of 
mourning isa ray of sunshine or a life-bearing 
breeze ; and pain, privation, and sorrow retire at 
their approach. Would you know the seeret of 
this divine art of talking to the poor? We have 
no schedule of “directions” to give you, dear 
reader. You need not take out your memoran- 
dum. You will beable to carry it all in your 
mind. It is comprised in a single pregnant word. 
That word is—Love. Miss ’Feely, in the story, 
tried in vain the whole battery of orthodox mo- 
tive upon the heathen heart of Topsy ; little Eva 
took the young barbarian to her bosom, and out 
of that dusky image an angel was born to God. 
If you cannot, when you talk to the poor, put your 
very heart into your words, be sure you had 
better not talk at all. 





THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN.—We intended to no- 
tice, ere now, the accession of the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows to the editorship of this able organ of the 
Unitarian body. It is no new thing to see the 
traces of the Doctor’s eloquent pen in a journal, 
but we believe his experience in the actual man- 
agement of one, is not extensive. Itis understood 
that he assumes the chair of the chef, at this time, 
rather for the purpose of inducting his son into 
the work, than with any intention of a permanent 
occupancy. Everybody knows that the prosperi- 
ty of such a paper depends on a good many things 
besides able leaders and great names. The Libe- 
ral Christian gives abundant evidence, in the ex- 
cellence of its various departments, that all the 
minor requisites of success are amply provided, 
while the skilled hand and catholic spirit of the 
new Editor will impart the crowning attraction to 
its columns, as his honored name will give them 
wider currency. 








By THEIR FRuITsS YE SHALL KNow THEM.—The 
way of some religious teachers with their systems 
is like men who going out to shoot at a mark 
should fall to arguing about their respective 
weapons. One has a Remington rifle, and another 
has a Sharpe’s, and another a Berdan’s, and an- 
other a Smith and Wesson’s. Each contends that 
his is the best, and they argue hotly over it. When 
their time comes, each in his turn fires his shot, 
and then without looking to see whether he has 
hit the mark turns round and falls to arguing 
about the superiority of his rifle! Now if the 
rifle is good for anything, it is good to hit the mark. 
That is the supreme test, and the only one worth 
anything. Just so with religious systems -and 
methods. If they bring men into holy and Christ- 
like lives, they are good. If they do not, they are 
worthless, and no beauty of construction or 
famous name attached can redeem them. 





Aprit.—If this month be the coquette men name 
her, she is showing her gracious side as if she 
meant to win all hearts. At her first coming, 
when one looks from a height upon the woodlands, 
a faint flush is seen resting on the tree-tops, her- 
ald of the rich life that is dawning. A little later, 
all the willows are robed in a delicate haze of 
green, and a ruddy mantle clothes the maples. 
Then the cherry trees take us by surprise with a 
cloud of white blossoms. Each day the shy Spring 
puts on some new grace. The birds’ chorus swells 
in richness and volume ; close on the bluebird fol- 
lowed the song-sparrow, and then the robin; and 
soon with the music of their full orchestra will 
enter the queen of the year. 








LEC1URE-ROOM TALK.—(Concluded.) 


was designed to stir up the human heart, as a doc- 
tor stirs up the bile ina man by giving him medi- 
cine, causing the liver to overflow, and agitating 
everything}in him. If the man is very sick, the 
doctor says, ‘‘I am glad of it. I would rather it 


should be so. I wanted you to be sick. I knew that 
you would be before you were better; and I wanted 
to clear the trouble all out.’’ And the preachers 
and teachers of that early day prescribed remedies 
of this sort. They preached so as to rouse up every- 
thing that was in conflict with God, and to make it 
huge, if not hideous. It was called revealing the 
hidden evil of the heart. It was touching, rousing 
up, the hatred which was supposed to inhere in 
every soul against God and his government. 





Now, in that terrible turmoil, which was real, if 








not necessary, the conflict came. The question was, 
Will you submit yourself to the government of this 
God? “ Wilt |thou have this man to rule over thee ?” 
And under the greatest pressure, under the highest 
forms of exuscitation and strife, persons used to go 
through weeks, and sometimes through months. 
Some were not strong enough to bear it; they were 
not capable of enduring the reactions which came 
from it; but some were strong enough to bear it. 
And there came, finally, the critical day, and the 
memorable hour, when there secmed to fall upon 
them, instantly, as it were from above, a new 
heaven; and all the evils seemed to disappear, and 
and their heart was subdued, and their soul gushed 
out in love to the Lord Jesus Christ. And from that 
time forth their sun did not go down. Their hope, 
though somewhat clouded, was an unsetting hope. 


I strove for this, years, and years, and years. I 
had the idea tbat I must go through the same deep 
waters. I sought all horrorand confusion. I sought 
for this terrific whirl of lurid conviction, and I got 
nothing but weariness and sickness of heart from 
hope deferred. And finally I gave it up. Some- 
times I thought that I had got the view; and then 
again I thought I had not. As a traveler thinks 
that he is near the city because he sees a light, and 
then finds that it is nothing but a bug, and then sees 
it again, and then loses it again; so it was with me; 
and thus I went through years. And in the inter- 
val of one of these thoughts, I was swept into the 
Church. And it was very well that I was; for in 
the church there was exerted over me an influence 
of restraint, and I was benefited. But I had no 
more clear conception of religion than if I had 
come into the church by mere birthright, although 
it was profitable tome. And it was not until I was 
studying theology that I came out into the light. 
And then it was not on purpose. It was accidentally, 
if there is any such thing as accident in the soul’s 
history—that 1 really got a view of Christ. I was 
as much surprised when it came, as I should be to- 
night if I saw a hundred doves fiying into this room. 
I was not looking for it, nor thinking of it. It 
dawned on me, and it never left me from that time 
to this—though there have been intervals in my ex- 
perience such as I shall speak of in a moment, since 
the conception came to me. 


That is one way. That is rousing and exciting the 
whole moral nature in such a mantier that you bring 
it to an intensity of feeling. And out of that excite- 
ment there may come the hour and the moment 
when the imagination will flash out and take hold 
of the idea of Jesus Christ. And this, I say, is the 
typical idea of the popular imagination. It is dra- 
matic. It is something that lifts up a man; and 
men; would be very glad to get it. Besides, they 
would like to get it in certain definite and peremp- 
tory ways. They want to go through the whole 
experience at once, and be done with it. They are 
willing to suffer as much as is necessary, even to the 
point of death, if by so doing they can get the whole 
fruition. 

I have no objection to this way if persons wish it. 
It is a way, and a very thorough one; but I do object 
to any one saying that it is the only way. If that is 
the only way, half the Christians in the world are 
cut off from hope. There is many a path that the 
strong can take, in which the weak would stumble 
and perish. Because the great sinewy warrior can 
take a cut over the mountain, and across the ravine, 
and through the morass, it does not follow that the 
whole neighborhood can go after him. And yet, 
there may be a more circuitous and easier path in 
which they can go. 


Well, how else do persons okt this experience? 
Let them bear witness as to how they get it. Many 
say, ‘‘We were brought up in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord. We always felt that there was 
the principle of desiring to do right. The principle 
of going right was inculcated in us. And more or 
less we were educated to a life of piety. But 
although we hoped to be saved by Christ, there was 
no special bodying forth of Christ to our imag- 
ination. But as we came to maturity and heard 
more discriminating views of Christ preached, the 
idea began to dawn more clearly upon us, and we 
found ourselves reading with more interest, little 
by little, the teachings of Christ. And the truth of 
the Gospel came to us very much as the morning 
light comes—first dim, and then a little brighter, and 
then a little brighter. There were no signals of 
change thrown out; but our faith was constantly 
increasing. And so we found that Christ was more 
frequently in our thought, and that it was more 
easy to take hold of him. We were more hungry to 
understand. And our troubles and bereavements 
all seemed to quicken our need. Little by little, we 
cannot tell how, we grew intoit. It was a steady 
development.” 


Ishould say to such persons, if examining them, 
You cannot mark the stages of your development 
in this direction. The growth has been steady with 
you. When you compare your present position 
with that which you occupied ten years ago, the 
change is manifest, and you say, ‘I once had only a 
vague conception of Christ; but now he is real to 
me. Then I used him but little, but now I lean on 
him. He is in my thoughts constantly. I think of 
him morning and night, and all the day. AndI 
pray to him, or through him. He is the nexus point 
where all the threads of my religious life run to- 
gether. He is to me that manifestation of God 
which I can understand, and which I need, And 
more and more I am coming into the habit of speak - 
ing of Christ as my leading and saving God.” 

This is another way. It is milder and more grad- 
ual; but itis just as sure; and if you have gone that 
way without one single precipitous experience, 
without one single racking whirl; if you are con- 
scious that in a very quiet, tranquil way, your 
thoughts, you know not how, have led you to Christ 
as your best Friend, that is enough. If it please 
God to bring one man through green pastures, and 
by the side of still waters, to trust him, and if it 
please him té bring another through the thicket and 
the wilderness, let each of them come as the Lord 
appoints, and let neither of them doubt the other’s 
experience. 





Now as to the state of mind in this regard. In the 
first place, this companionship of Christ is subject to 
the same modifications which all our mental opera- 
tions are subject to. You have thesame mind to be 
religious with that you aresecular with. Your mind 
is subject to the same laws of action and modifica- 
tion in religious things as in secular things. Your 
love of Christ will have just euch intermissions and 
alternations as other loves have. No man ever loved 
right through from one twenty-four hours to an- 
other twenty-four hours, and to another twenty- 
four hours, without interruption. The heart has 
tides as the bay has. When the ocean rises the bay 
is full; and when the ocean falls, it subsides again. 
And this is not more true than that there is ebbing 
and flowing in our experience—that we rise, and 
that we fall. And as there is no stamina fy which 
we can generate fidelity and inspire and fill up all 
the faculties of the mind at once, and carry them 
on, and keep them at the highest state, they take 
turns. When one part of the mind has acted im one 
way, and fulfilled its functions, it subsides, and 
another part comes into play. And when that sub- 
sides, still another part comes into play. 

Many persons—zealots—undertake to so impress 
upon their minds the idea of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the morning hour, that they shal]l not forget him 
one instant during the whole day. But what would 
you think of a mother who should undertake to go 
through the whole day without forgetting one of 
her children? She has a house full of them, and it 
is not likely that they will let her forget them much 
of the time; but suppose she should attempt, with- 
out the intrusion of the children, and without the 
occurrence of any event to remind her of them, to 
go froin one moment to anothor on the golden step 
stones of love through the day, so that she could 
say, at sun-down, ‘There, I have thought of my 
poor child Mary every single moment of this day”? 
I defy any one to do it. I defy any nurse who is 
attending a sick child, to think of it all the while, 
even while she is nursing it. The mind could not 
live in sanity if it did it. Thé moment the mind 
thinks of one thing all the time, it is crazy. This con- 
tinued thought on a single point is hospital work. 
And it is as much so in affection as anywhere else. 

The father goes out in the morning in a perfect 
enthusiasm of love. Nobody is like his wife. Blessed 
be God, nobody is to him like her! And oh! such 
children! ‘Other people,” he says, ‘“‘have good 
children; but I am wonderfully blessed in mine— 
more than people know” (which is a fact). : He goes 
triumphantly on his way. I love to see this sim- 
plicity of enthusiasm, this great-hearted love, ac- 
companied by a spirit of gratitude for blessings re- 
ceived in the ministration of love. The man goes 
to his business, and is at work all day long; and 
does he not forget his wife and children? What 
does he do when he goes upon the ferry-boat? He 
talks with his neighbor. And during their whole 
conversation he does not think of his wife and chil- 
dren. He could not talk about the paper, aud the 
market, and the business affairs, without forgetting 
them. Why, a man’s wife and children would 
starve if he could not think of anything else but 
them. He must think of bread, and rent, and fuel. 
He must think about getting the necessaries of life, 
and about the men that try to stop him, and mean 
to get them for themselves. He must come into 
collision and battle. And what is the history of 
affection but this: that when aman goes into the 
conflict there is an undertone of affection; and that 
when he is engaged in business—that business which 
love inspires, which is working for love, and which 
ministers to it not only, but gives it strength—that 
then this affection lies down while the love instru- 
ment works, and comes back again all the stronger 
when the business is relaxed. All the pressure does 
not destroy it. It is not obscured. It is not clouded. 
It merely holds itself shut as flowers do at night, 
that they may open with fresher fragrance in the 
morning, all bedewed. The heart rests. It has in- 
tervals of loving. Commerce eclipses it, but does 
not crush it out. And these intervals are whole- 
some. 

Yet if one should go from week to week without 
thought of a friend, it would seem as though there 
was a subsidence, an unfulfillment of affection. But 
if a friend is forgotten hour by hour, nothing is 
thought of it. Sometimes, under great pressure, 
and under considerations of imperative duty in 
behalf of the public weal, one forgets to sleep and 
to eat; and then itis not strange that he forgets, 
too, his household, dearly as he loves that. 

It is so with our affection toward Christ. It is 
subject to the same law. The Holy Ghost does not 
so inflame the heart that it acts under new laws, 
and that its zeal never is abated. Our faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ has many opaque intervals dur- 
ing the day, because we are engaged in our voca- 
tion. If the heart is suppressed for a time by occu- 
pation, it will rise again after the occupation has 
ceased, all the sweeter and all the stronger and 
fresher. 


Do not, then, undertake to make your affection 
for Christ continuous, and strain every point to 
carry it by will through each single hour. Remem- 
ber that love is not extinguished because it sub- 
sides. Remember that there is such a thing as 
latent love, and that in it inheres all the strength of 
love; and that it gushes forth{at intervals; and that 
the duties that are inspired by love never extinguish 
nor smother love. 


Now, if you love the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
have given your heart to him, all the duties of the 
household, and all the duties of business, and all 
the duties of the State, and all the duties of life, 
being inspired by this J:«p and central affection, 
will not extinguish it. .t ministers to them, and 
purifies your performance of external duties. 

So then, with the thought of the liberty of gain- 
ing this view of Chiisi; of the liberty of growing 
more and more periv-etiy init; of the removal of 
discourage ments tha: come through these miscon- 
ceptions which I hav. sitempted to descr be; with 
the feeling that we «1: .'vawn to Go. by that at- 
traction of his heart «i... developes love in our- 
selves—with this t} «''..).t : elose, 
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ya is, we think, the first College for 
women ever established. The liberal provis- 
ion for its maintainance, in accordance with the 
wishes of the founder—the chapel, library, cabinet, 
recitation rooms; the houses for the Professors; the 
dormitories for the students; the dining-hall and 
kitchen; the laundry and the bake-house,—every 
needed accommodation, are all completed in the 
most approved manner. The whole is heated by 
steam, and lighted by gas. Here physical culture 
receives all the care that modern science and expe- 
rience can give. A floral garden is managed by the 
young ladies. Gymnastic exercises, horseback rid- 
ing, driving, boating, or skating, have their full 
share of encouragement and attention. The whole 
establishment and its arrangements are most excel- 
lent, securing a suitable amount of exercise to in- 
sure good health, and also clear heads, for the hours 
devoted to study. 

But in this generous provision for accomplish- 
ments for our young daughters, and thorough 
training in all healthful exercise, there seems to 
have been one department entirely overlooked, 
which certainly demands a large share of attention, 
and where we think faithful instruction in, the rudi- 
ments should, in connection with other depart- 
ments, begin in the earliest and most simple lessons, 
with the full understanding that it must go hand in 
hand with other branches through the whole course. 
We mean a full and most thorough instruction in 
all that belongs to domestic economy and household 
lore. 

The preparatory instruction and full collegiate 
course, in a girl’s education, should embrace more 
years than are thought necessary to prepare a boy 
to graduate and enter upon the duties of manhood, 
because we are sure our girls’ minds are overburden- 
ed by an attempt to crowd too many studies into 
each year; thus keeping them constantly hurried 
and over-taxed. They have many things to do while 
in school, that boys are not expected to do, or at 
any rate, which they never undertake. No young lady 
we trust, would sit down at her studies, in the morn- 
ing,until the room was neatly putin order, Many lit- 
tle touches are needed,to secure this, which they can 
not depend upon a chamber or parlor maid to do well, 
and which it would not be consistent with womanly 
neatuess, to leave undone. Thenagirl has her ward- 
robe to watch over; rips to mend, buttons to re- 
place, and numerous other things which a boy hires 
done for him, or leaves unrepaired. In girlhood, 
as in later life, woman’s duties are more complex 
and varied than man’s. There are so many little 
things, insignificant in themselves, but of wonder- 
ful importance, in that skillful combination which 
must be woven together, to make the perfect whole 
in a woman’s character, that it is unsafe to skim 
lightly over any. Someitems appear very trifling 
and unimportant, when not viewed as connecting 
links, without whese aid the whole noble structure 
must be incomplete. 

No one-can tell while the process of constructing 
and perfecting is going on, through what deep and 
stormy waters the precious bark, once launched, 
may be compelled to force its way. Therefore it is 
wise, in laying the foundations, to be sure that no 
timber, screw, or rivet, however insignificant it may 
* seem at the time, bas been discarded, or insecurely 
fastened. 

Even if it could be guaranteed that most of the 
young ladies who graduate from our excellent semi 
naries would never be placed in a position where 
they might find it convenient, if not necessary, to 
labor with their hands to secure home comforts, or 
prepare food for husband or children; yet there is 
no place free from care, where it would not be more 
conducive to comfort and happiness for the mis- 
tress, not only to know, thoroughly, what was 
proper to be done about the house, but also to know 
how to do it herself, should it ever be necessary. To 
know how to do it well will do no harm—not know- 
ing how, may sometimes subject one to great dis- 
comfort and mortification. ' 

We once called on a lady of great wealth. Her 
establishment and style of living demanded a large 
retinue of servants, who received the highest wages. 
There had just been some disturbance among her 
servants. The cook, receiving forty dollars a month, 
imagined that her subordinate in the kitchen did 
not render her the proper assistance. She, the sub- 
cook, was quite above such service as was exacted. 
Neither would yield, and both left. The waitress, 
laundress and nurse had been nursing a feud for 
some time, which only needed this explosion in the 
kitchen,and the atmosphere it engendered, to develop 
the final catastrophe. The noise and smoke of the 
battle had but just subsided, when we rang the bell, 
which was answered by the lady herself, with a 
laughing, happy face, in no wise ruffled by this 
unusual state of things. After doing our errand, 
she was led, by it, to tell usa merry story of the 
day’s experience. 

*“ And what will you do now?” 

“Oh, Ihave sent my dressing maid to the nursery, 
—sent the seamstress to look for others to replace 
the deserters, and the coachman to market. I will 
attend the door till they return, and then I mean to 
surprise my husband, on his return with a dinner of 
my own cooking. Mother used to let me play cook 
sometimes, when | was young. She thought every 
girl should, at least, know how to geta dinner. I 
learned a good deal then, which I think I have not 
forgotten, and Lowe it to her that this little dis- 
turbance, the first I have had, doesn’t trouble me 
at ali.” 

To be sure, those who keep but one or two ser- 
vants, will think that she had but little to disturb 
her, while a dressing-maid, seamstress and coach- 
man were on hand. But we think those who keep 


the greatest number of servants are the most to be 
pitied, and when changes come, it requires much 
patience and some skill to re-arrange those who re- 
main, if one extra step is demanded of them. 

We know two little girls, whose mother is train- 
ing them to meet such inconvenient changes, when 
they are women, in the same independent spirit. 
They have a large sized toy cooking-stove, but onein 
which they can make real pies, as the little ladies 
say, and real bread and real cake can be made on 
it, though of Lilliputian size. The stove is kept in 
mother’s room, the pipe passing into the nursery 
flue. They have a little molding board, and rolling- 
pin, and all needed implements on a small scale, and 
no richer reward can be given than to be allowed 
to bake a cake, or something of their own making, 
to be placed on the family table. Of course they 
work under mother’s eye, and by her instructions— 
and in later years these little girls will thank their 
mother for this early teaching. 

This ‘‘ playing cook”’ is an easy and pleasant, way 
of teaching little girls the “first lessons,” and if, as 
in other days, they were fully taught at home the 
very important accomplishment of house-keeping 
by their mothers, there would be no necessity for a 
union of domestic and intellectual institutions in 
our schools and seminaries; but, unfortunately, 
very few, comparatively, of the mothers of the 
present day have health to teach their daughters as 
thoroughly as would be satisfactory or available— 
or if health be given, the disposition to devote their 
time and attention to the matter is wanting. For 
this reason we sec no better way than to have this 
partof our girls’ education incorporated,if possible, 
with the other branches taught in schools and col- 
leges, so that sewing, sweeping, washing and cook- 
ing—every minutia of household knowledge, may 
be as fully taught as reading, writing, or the so- 
called higher studies; or, a friend suggests, if this 
union is not possible, at least the domestic educa- 
tion might be made a supplementary course,—the 
scholars understanding that no ene can graduate 
until she has passed through that department. 

But as we fear the good old times of mother-teach- 
ing will not very soon be revived, our idea of unit- 
ing this important part of woman’s education with 
that which is thought higher and more intellectual, 
arose from the impression that if not in some way 
mingled, our girls in the course of four or five years 
of sedentary life, would acquire a distaste for more 
active employment, or, having destroyed their 
health by, injurious and long continued application, 
would be utterly incapacitated for it. 

We offer these suggestions in the hope that the 
attention of some of our progressive spirits may be 
called to this subject, with more effective earnest- 
ness than has been shown. 


RECEIPTS. 


Rusk.—Three coffee-cups new milk, three eggs, 
one tea-cup butter, one tea-cup sugar, one of yeast, 
and flour enough for batter. When the batter has 
well risen, work in more flour, but mix it rather 
soft; let it rise once more, quite light, but be careful 
that it does not sour; then make it out into rolls or 
biscuits; let it stand again a short time, and bake 
in a moderately hot oven; fifteen or twenty min- 
utes should cook them. 


Coox1nG Rice.—Pick over and wash a cup of 
rice; cover with cold water, and set where it will 
cook slowly. When the rice has absorbed all the 
water, pour inacup of milk; stir often, and cook 
slowly; in ten or fifteen minutes it will take up all 
the milk; then add@nother cup, and so on, till the 
rice is soft, then add a little salt, and dish. Eat with 
meat, or as dessert ; if the latter, sweeten rich sweet 
cream and grate in nutmeg, and use as sauce to the 
pudding. 

Rice Pie.—Take cold rice, cook like the above ; 
add sufficient cream to make quite thin; mash it 
with a wooden or silver spoon till free from lumps. 
Beat up four eggs very light—yelks and whites sep- 
arately,—sweeten the rice to suit your taste, and 
pour in the egg—the whites last; stir well; grate a 
little nutmeg over all; cover a deep custard, or 
pumpkin pie-plate with pastry, pour in the rice and 
bake—but not long enough to make the custard 
watery. 
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SOAP. 

T is astonishing, how little heed is paid in our 
present system of education to inculcating cor- 
rect knowledge of the practical questions of our 
every-day life. We listened only afew days ago to 
a discussion concerning the nature of soap, which, 
for the first time, made us aware how many intelli- 
gent persons there are who have not the most re- 
mote idea of what soap really is. All dirt consists 
tm the first place of dust ; a fine dry powder contain- 
ing almost all known substances in greater or lesser 
quantities, and produccd by the endless friction in- 
cessantly going on in all parts of the world. This 
dust, failing ona dry surface, remains a fine pow- 
dei, and can be swept off with a broom or a cloth, 
leaving the object precisely as clean as before. If it 
falls upon a surface wet with moisture, it forms a 
paste, which becomes a solid cake when dry, and 
which, when dry, can be rubbed off, leaving the ob- 
ject almost, if not entirely, as clean as before. If 
our clothing or our skin were perfectly dry, we 
should clean it perfectly by merely sweeping off the 
dust. If our clothing or our skin were wet with 
moisture, we should clean it by rubbing or brush- 
ing as soon as the moisture had evaporated, and the 
clothing or skin had become dry. In the one ease 
we should sweep off the dust; in the other we should 
rub or brush it off. But our clothing and our skin 
are neither perfectly dry, nor wet with moisture. 
The perspiration from the pores of our skin con- 
tains a fatty substance, which never dries, and 
which, more or less, penetrates all our clothing. 
When dust falls on our skin and clothing it is held 
there by this fatty substance, which prevents us 
from getting rid of the dust by either sweeping or 
rubbing. Wecan only wash it off. But the fatty 
substance which holds the dust will not allow the 





water to get at the dust, and all the water in the 





world cannot wash the dust off a human skin or hu- 
man clothing. The fatty sulstance must first be 
removed. A little lye, or alkali, a mineral sub- 
stance, possesses the peculiarity that when it comes 
in contact with grease or fat it renders it soluble in 
water. Apply lye and water to the skin, and the 
grease, becoming soluble in water, is immediately 
dissolved, the dust is no longer held by the grease, 
and can now be washed off with the water. Soap 
is nothing but lye in a form convenient for use. It 
is lye mixed with grease. Thecleaning part of soap 
is the lye; the grease which is mixed with it merely 
facilitates the rubbing by which the lye is every- 
where brought into contact with the article to be 
cleaned. This additional grease, being already mixed 
with lye, is of course soluble in water, and is immedi- 
ately washed off after it has served its purpose of 
carrying the lye wherever it is wanted. The fatty 
perspiration holds the dust, the lye of the soap dis- 
solves the fat and enables the water to wash away 
the dust. 





UNCLE JOHN’S ARITHMETIC LESSON, 
BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


6 YJOTHERATION !” exclaimed Willie Brown 

one evening, after a long period of silent 
study. ‘“Ishall never understand this rule. Please, 
Mary, will you explain this?” 

“What is the difficulty?” asked Mary,’ laying 
down her sewing. 

**] can’t see what this rule means,” said Willie, 
“and the more I study it the more it puzzles me.”’ 

**Let me see,”’ said Mary. ‘* What does the rule 
say ?”’ 

** Reduce the fractions to a common denomina- 
tion, add the numerators, and place the sum over 
the common denominator, That’s what it says; but 
what does it mean ?”’ 

“The hard words bother you, do they?’ inter- 
rupted Unele John, looking up from the paper he 
was reading. 

“Indeed they do,’ replied Willie. “I wish the 
bookmakers would just use plain English. Then 
there might be some chance of getting at their 
meaning.” 

“So I used to say when I was a little boy like 
you,” said Uncle John, “and 1 saidso a good deal 
oftener when I tried to teach; but I suppose they 
will keep using their incomprehensible jargon to 
the end of the chapter.” 

Willie didn’t have a very clear idea of what “ in- 
comprehensible jargon’? might mean; but he said 
the words over to himself with great satisfaction. 
It was a comfort to have the bookmakers paid back 
in their own coin. 

“T don’t wonder Willie’s puzzled,” said Mary; 
“Fractions are so unlike everything he has had 
before.”’ 

“Not so unlike, as you think,” said Uncle John, 
putting by his paper, ‘‘ Johnnie!”’ 

Johnnie came running up with a wooden cannon 
in one hand, and a handful of marbles in the other. 

‘*What are you doing over there in the corner?” 

‘Playing war,’ Johnnie answered. ‘I just made 
a splendid shot—killed two soldiers, the captain and 
his horse, and smashed a wagon, all at once!”’ 

Johnnie had studied the war pictures in Harper’s 
Weekly and Every Saturday till he felt like a Brig- 
adier-general; apd when he woke up that morning 
and found the box of toy soldiers his Uncle John 
brought him the night before, he fairly went crazy 
over them. He had killed them over and over all 
day long; and at night was just as delighted with a 
‘* splendid shot” as he was in the morning. 

“How many soldiers have you?’ Uncle John 
asked. 

Johnnie couldn’t tell; but said he would count 
them. 

** Fetch them all here,’’ said Uncle John. ‘Count 
the men first, and Willie will put the number on his 
slate.”’ 

“How many men ?”’ 

‘*Twelve men-soldiers, and twelve horse-soldiers, 
and the captain,” said Johnnie. 

Willie wrote down twenty-five soldiers. 

‘“‘How many horses ?”’ 

“Twelve for the soldiers; six for the wagons; 
four for the cannon, and one for the Captain,” said 
Johnnie, slowing counting them. 

Willie wrote down twenty-three horses. 

“‘ Anything else?” asked Uncle John. 

“Three wagons, one cannon, and six marbles; the 
marbles are for cannon-balls’”’ said Johnnie. 

When Willie had finished writing, Uncle John 
said “* Check.”’ 

“What?” said Willie. 

Uncle John laughed, ‘‘I forgot,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
you are not a business man yet. That is what a 
merchant says when he wants his entry clerk to 
call off an account to see if the items are correct, 
Read what you have written.” 

Willie read ; 25 soldiers, 23 horses, 3 wagons, 1 van- 
non, 6 marbles.”’ 

*‘ Add them up,” said Uncle John. 

* Why, Uncle!” exclaimed Mary; ‘‘ He can’t add 
them.” 

“Why not?’’ asked Uncle John. 

‘“*Because they are all different, and only like 
numbers can be added,” said Mary. 

“How many can you count, Johnnie?’ asked 
Uncle John, apparently without noticing Mary’s 
reply. 

“T can eount a hundred, easy,’’ said Johnnie 
proudly, beginning to recite one, two, three, and so 
on, as fast as he could make his tongue go. 

**Never mind that,” said Uncle John; “count 
your toys.”’ 

Johnnie couldn’t count go fast now, and he got 
mixed up two or three times; but by putting each 
piece in the box as he counted it, he finally reached 
the last and said, “* Fifty-eight.” 

* Ts that right?’ asked Uncle John. 

“That's what the figures come to,”’ said Willie. 

“Fifty-eight what?” 

‘Soldiers, horses, wagons —’’ ‘ 

“But what do you call them all together ?”’ inter- 
rupted Uncle John. 


‘*My playthings,” answered Johnnie. 

“Then the answer to your sum is 58 playthings 
isn’t it, Willie ?” ; 

‘It seems so,”’ said Willie doubtfully. 

“IT don’t think it is so,” said Mary decidedly. ‘‘I 
was always told that unlike numbers couldn’t be 
added.”’ 

“‘Which is true and not true at the same time,’’ 
said Uncle John. ‘ But let us try another sum. 
Willie lead me out to the barn-yard this morning to 
see his pets, and a nice lot of them he has too. 
Suppose we take an account of your stock, as the 
storekeepers say, Willie. I will keep the book. 
Hovemany chickens have you ?” 

“Fifteen Brahmas, and ten 
“And turkeys?” * Twelve.” “And geese?” 
*Seven.’”’ ‘And ducks?’ ‘“ Five.’’ ‘“ And Guinea 
heus?” ‘Eleven.’ “ Anything else?”’ * There’s the 
old pea-cock and the two pea-hens,”’ said Willie. 
“How many in all?’ Willie added the figures 
Uncle John had set down, 15 and 10 and 12 and 7 
and 5 and 11 and 3, and said “ sixty-three.”’ 

“Sixty-three what ?”’ 

* Hens and turkeys and geese and —”’ 

‘No, no,” said Uncle John; ‘‘ what do you call 
them altogether ?” 

‘*My live-stock,”’ said Willie laughing. 

‘But ‘ live-stock’ isn’t very definite,’’ said Uncle 
John. ‘“Isn’t there some other word? Wouldn't 
fowls be better ?” 

“That’s what my Young Farmer calls them,” said 
Willie; ‘* domestic fowls.”’ 

‘*But you have some pigeons also, haven't you?’ 

‘** Yes, sixteen.”’ 

‘Suppose we add them in.”’ 

“Why, Uncle John!’’ exclaimed Mary. ‘ You're 
making fun of us. Adding turkeys and geese aud 
pigeons and guinea hens! You might as well add 
in the guinea pigs !”’ 

‘Very true, Mary; so we will when we have done 
with the pigeons,”’ said Uncle John,gravely. ‘ Sixty- 
three domestic fowls you say, and sixteen pigeons. 
How many does that make?’ 

“Seventy-nine,” said Willie; “but we can’t call 
these domestic fowls any longer.” 

‘Perhaps not,’’ said Uncle John; ‘‘but we can 
call them simply fowls, or birds, if yoy prefer.” 

“Then you might add in the tame crow and the 
bobolink,”’ said Mary, jokingly, thinking that Uncle 
Jobn was just setting Willie *‘ on a string” as the 
chilcren say at school. 

“Certainly,” said Uncle John. ‘‘ With the permis- 
sion of masters Jim Crow and Robert o’Lincoln we 
will add them in and so have eighty-one.”’ 

‘** And how about the guinea pigs?” said Mary. 

“And the rabbits?’ said Johnnie, who somehow 
thought there was some fun going on. 

*“*How many guinea pigs have you?” asked Uncle 
John. 

“Four,” said Willie. 

‘* And rabbits ?’’ 

“Fifteen. I had twenty, but five of them died,” 
Willie answered, ‘* or else a weasel kiiled them.”’ 

“Fifteen and four and eighty-one make how 
many ?” 

‘*One hundred.” 

“One hundred what ?” 
** Birds ?”’ 

“No; guinea pigs are not birds,” said Willie. 

“What may we call them, then?” said Uncle John 
turning to Mary. 

“Rabbits and guinea pigs are animals, and so are 
birds, I suppose,” said Mary. “You might call 
them all animals, 100 animals; but that’s the fun- 
niest addition J ever heard of !"’ 

‘Willie asked me out to see his pets,” said Uncle 
John; ‘‘ maybe that word would sound better than 
animals,” 

Just at that moment Mrs. Brown came into the 
sitting-room bringing a basket of nice apples. 

“Tn good seasen,’’ said Uncle John. “ We have a 
double use for them at this moment. Business be- 
fore pleasure! We will make them help us in our 
arithmetic before we eat them. 

“With Mrs. Brown’s permission we will begin by 
sorting them. You count the Spitzenbergs, Mary ; 
Willie, the Greenings ; Johnnie, the Baldwins, and I 
will take the rest.” 

(All count.) 

“T have fourteen Spitzenbergs,” said Mary. 

“T have ten Greenings,”’ said Willie. 

“T have eight Baldwins, said Johnnie. 

“‘ And I have five Russets, twelve Northern Spys, 
and four Pippins,”’ said Uncle John. 

“How many have we in all?’ + 

“Fifty-three,” said Willie, who had written the 
number on his slate. 

* Fifty-three what ? Baldwins ? 

‘* No,” said Mary; “ fifty-three apples.” 

“You understand then,” said Uncle John, “that 
when we count them all together, or add them, 
which is the same thing, we have to drop the special 
names, and use a common name. Now suppose 
there were half a dozen pears and as many oranges 
in the basket, could we add them then? 


“IT shouldn’t have said so a moment ago,” said 
Mary; ‘‘for [ was always taught that apples and 
oranges and such unlike things could not be added. 
But now I am inclined to think they can, provided 
you can find any common nawe for them, and so 
make the numbers really like numbers.” 


* Just so,”’ said Uncle John, “ Fifty-three apples 
and six pears, and six oranges make, not sixty-five 
apples, or oranges, or pears, but sixty-five fruits. 
The expression is a little awkward, but it will an- 
swer for our present purpose.”’ _ 

‘* Now, Willie, do you think you know when unlike 
numbers can be added ?”’ 

“TI think so,” said Willie, as soon as he had swa!- 
lowed a mouthful of the apple he was eating. ‘‘ They 
can always be added when you can give them a 
common name.” 

Here the clock announced Willie’s bed-time; and 
as to-morrow would be Saturday with no school, it 
was thought best to finish the lesson the next even- ° 
ing. But before Willie said “Good night’ Uncle 


Spanish Blacks.” 


asked Uncle Johns. 





John remarked: “Think over what you have 
learned; and remember that when the arithmetic- 
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makers say reduce, they mean simply change, and 
denomination is only a hard word for name. 





THE BEAINY DAY. 
BY MABY BELL. 


‘° TENNY, Jenny, do.wake up; it’s raining! 
I know it is, Jenny, the carriages always 
rumble that way when it rains!’’ 

“Qh! Jenny, ’ve been to the window, and it’s 
raining pitchforks! We won't have to go to school 
to-day. I'll give you a good shaking if you don’t 
answer me.”’ 

““You’re real mean, Maggie, to wake me up. I 
was in the midst of a beautiful dream, aud I wanted 
vo finish it.” 

“ But aren’t you glad it’s raining? Mother will 
let us.stay at home, because I catch cold so easily, 
and you’) get the sore throat.” 

‘Splendid! I can’tsay my French verb, and I 
don’t know a word of my geography. Oh! we will 
have an elegant time. But you needn’t have waked 
me so early. I did want to finish that beautiful 
dream.”’ 

** What was it about?” 

“A lovely party. Oh, such dancing! We were 
all at supper, and I was just going to taste my ice 
cream; the spoon at my mouth, when you woke me 
up, and I might have been eating it all this time, 
you hateful thing!” 

“Tain’ta hateful thing ; how wasI to know you 
had ice-cream? Besides, you never can eat any thing 
inadream. You always wake up just before you 
taste it. I have been dreaming about beads all 
night, lots and lots of them, drawers full.* I had 
such fun stringing them.”’ 

“ Here it is eight o’clock, and you children not uw) 
yet,” said Nurse Fanny. “Get right out of bed! 
What time do you expect to get to schoo! ?”’ 

“ Ob, we ain’t going to school to-day; it’s raining 
pitchforks, and we haven’t any rubbers, and we 
don’t know our lessons, and Maggie will catch cold, 
and my throat feels real sore this morning, and Pll 
get the diptheria,”’ said Jenny, hopping around the 
floor in search of her stockings. 

“Such luck, when we don’t know our lessons, to 
have it pour so!’’ said Maggie. ‘‘I haven’t the 
slightest idea what my history lesson is about, and 
I couldn’t do one of my examples last night. Now, 
Fanny, what have you done with my shoes ?”’ 


“T haven’t touched your shoes. You scatter your 
things all over tbe house before you go to bed.” 

‘** Now one of my hair-ribbons is gone. Maggie, 
you’ve got it. ?’”’ 

“T haven’t either, and I can’t find mine. 
dear! how things do act!” 

** There’s the bell for breakfast, and we aren’t half 
dressed.” 

“T don’t want to go down till Pa gets off. He al- 
ways looks so solemn if we are a minute behind 
time.”’ 

Finally they appeared at the table, Maggie in old 
slippers and Jenny without hair-ribbons. They 
were glad tosee that Pa had finished his meal and 
gone off. 

“ This is a pretty time to come to breakfast,”’ said 
sister Mary. ‘‘ Do they give tardy marks at your 
achool ?”” 

** Absent marks to-day,’* said Maggie; “ you don’t 
expeet us to go outin this storm, and get the scarlet 
fever, with our faces all burnt up, and our throats 
so sore we Gouldn’t swallow—and you'd have to take 
eare of us.” : 

“ Or the diptheria,” said Jenny. 

“ Searlet fever and diptheria, stuff and nonsense! 
Now, mother, you’re not going to let these children 
stay home to-day? I've just existed through Satur- 
day!” 

“] don’t think the rain would hurt you, with 
waterproof and rubbers.” 

* Haven’t got any, mamnaa: I left mine at school, 
and Jenny’s leak awfully.” 

“Why didn’t you take cadre of your things?” said 
Mary. 

‘“ Well,” said mamma, ‘‘you can’t go without 
rubbers, that is certain. If Ilet youstay at home 
you must study your lessons this morning.” 

“ Of course, we will, and be as good and quiet as 
kittens!” 

“Why, girls, when do you expect to get to 
school?” said Brother Tom, coming in to his late 
breakfast. 

“It rains too hard for us to go out, and we are 
going to study our lessons in mother’s room.”’ 

“ Be sure you stay in mother’s room, and don’t go 
into mine. If I come home and find any of my 
things out of plaee or broken, I’ll’’—— 

“ What will you do to us?’ said saucy Jenny, 
ehallenging her brother. 4 

“ Never you mind, but you'll besorry for it, if you 
don’t let my things alone.” 

“Come, children, right up futo my room,”’ said 
mamma. 

“What sizzling beefsteaks and hot potatoes 
Tom gets when he is late to breakfast!’’ whispered 
Maggie. 

“ Oh! he is the oldest son, and we only the ‘ young 
ones!’”’ 

““Dear mamma, let us first see the baby washed 
and dressed, the darling little fellow !’’ 

The fat, white baby was greatly admired as he 
splashed in his bath-tub. Maggie and Jenny thought 
him the most beautiful child in the world. They 
kmew he was, for his nurse said so. 

“ Why, thbre are my shoes!’’ said Maggie. 

“‘ Johnny has been playing steamboat with them. 
You left them there last night.” 

‘* And here are Jenny’s ribbons in one toe, wound 
in little tight rolls!” 

“Them is my little men a-sailing in the boats,” 
said Johnny, beginning to cry. 

But Jenny must have her hair-ribbons, and Mag- 
gie’s slippers ‘“‘came off at every step,” so they ran 
away with Johnny’s new playthings, leaving him 
screaming, but then, “he always was screaming 
about something, and nurse knew how to pacify 
him.” 


Oh, 
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“Oh, Jenny, how it pours! Wouldn’t it be jolly 
to put our heads out of the window.” 

Such glorious fun! They put towels over their 
shoulders, and shook their long hair out into the 
rain. It splashed over their heads and dashed into 
their eyes. Shouting merrily over the grand frolic, 
they were suddenly snatched from behind; Maggie 
was in Mary’sarms; Jenny in her mother’s. 

“You have caught your death of cold,’ said 
mamma. ‘f never saw such children in my life. 
1 don’t know what I shall do with you.”’ 

“Well, if you haven’t caught the scarlet fever 
and diptheria this time,” said Mary, “ I think you 
need never be afraid of going out in the rain. I 
wish you would send them to bed, mother. They 
will just go from one thing to another all day long. 
I would if they were my girls.” 

* Go right to your room,” said mamma, ‘and rub 
your heads briskly with a coarse towel, brush your 
hair as hard as you can, then come and sit by my 
fire to study your lessons, and don’t you stir from 
your chairs until dinner-time.” 

Jenny and Maggie looked very meek and subdued, 
when they came into mamma’s room with their hair 
plastered down, so shiny and smooth, all hung out 
todry. They felt very much ashamed of their in- 
consistency about the rain, and were solemnly wgn- 
dering if they really had caught their death of cold. 
{n this repentant mood they began to study very 
diligently. Mamma helped them with their lessons. 
Jenny was fairly launched into writing her French 
verb, and Maggie comprehending the difficult ex- 
amples. 

“Why, there is a carriage stopping at our door,” 
said Jenny, running to the window. ‘ Mamma, it’s 
Uncle James!” and both children fiew down stairs to 
greet him. 

“Oh, Jenny and Maggie,” said Uncle James, 
“dear little Robbie has been very sick for two days, 
and Aunt Mary is almost worn out. She says it 
would be the greatest comfort if your mamma could 
spond the day with her.” 

It did not take mamma long to put on her bonnet 
and shawl and get into the carriage. Before she 
went she admonished the children to be very good, 
study their lessons, and mindsister Mary. The girls 
resunted their books, and Mary established herself 
on the sofa with a very interesting novel. 

Jenny was soou in deep water with the subjunc- 
tive mood, and Maggie’s answers *“‘ wouldn’t come.” 
They vainly appealed to Mary for help. She was so 
anxious to know if Alphonso did meet Stella at the 
masque ball. She grew irritated by the girls’ con- 
stant demands; bade them be still and study their 
lessons, or she ‘“‘ would tell mother the minute she 
came home.” 

“Your German teacher comes to-day, 
he ?”’ timidly suggested Jenny. 

“Of course, Heisn’t made of sugar or salt.”’ 

The girls opened their eyes wide at each other, 
and went on pretending to study. But Jenny was 
making fly-boxes, and Maggie trying to draw a pro- 
file of Mary on her slate; doing more than ample 
justice to the rather long nose. 

“There is the bell,” said Maggie. 
Meister Dootchman.” 

“TI declare,” said Mary, starting up, ‘eleven 
o’elock! I had no idea it was so late. Now children, 
you remember you are to study till dinner-time.” 

“ How long does he generally stay ?’’ asked Jenny, 
after Mary had left the room. 

** Oh, a good hour at least.”’ 

“Then we must have a recess. Let us play with 
your French doll. I am so impatient for my birth- 
day to get one like it. I feel so bad every time I 
think of my dear old Seraphbine, thatI let her fall 
over the bannisters and smash her head.” 

The girls did not agree very well over the French 
doll; both wanted to be mother. Jenny because 
she was the oldest, and Maggie because it was her 
doll. 

“T am tired of this fashionable French thing. She 
just gets us fighting. It would be a great deal more 
fun if we each had a pillow. A pillow makes a 
splendid doll. A string near the top and there’s 
your head, a string at the middle and there’s your 
waist. There are lots of Johnny's old dresses in the 
guest chamber bureau, that he hasn’t worn for two 
years, and we can take the guest chamber pillows.” 

The girls found the little dresses “all done up.” 
“ Kept so nice,” Jenny said, and Maggie knew they 
could play with them, for Johuny had outgrown 
them long ago. 

“How nice these pillow shams Jook, all fluted!’’ 
said Jenny. 

“They will make beautiful cloaks for our dolls; 
turn back the top for a cape.” 


There never were such delightful dolls. All Paris 
could not furnish more satisfactory ones. The 
accommodating waisis and necks had only to be 
squeezed a little more or less to fitany of the dresses, 
which were filled out so full and plump. The aristo- 
cratic dolls were dressed for dinner, breakfast and 
supper, for balls, concerts and visits, and went to 
the opera in their ruffled cloaks. The time was 
slipping merrily by, when Jenny thought Mary 
might be through with her lesson. 

“I think we would better leave the things just 
as they are, shut the door, and go back to our 
books.”’ 

Maggie agreed. On their way they stopped te 
look over the bannisters. The teacher was just 
going. A ring at the bell and Mr. Franklin, one of 
Mary’s admirers, was ushered in. , 

“Ob,” said Maggie, clapping her hands, “‘ now we 
can do as we like. Mary will never know if the 
house tumbles down while he is here, and he will 
stay forever ; he always does.”’ 

So they returned to their play, and they had a 
grand time again with their dolls. They were quite 
surprised when tie dinner-bell rung, and thought it 
could not possibly be two o’clock. 

Mr. Franklin had gone. Sister Mary looked very 
happy and amiable. ‘‘I am sorry,” she said, “I 
could not stay with you, but I hope you know your 
lessons.”’ 

“Not all of them,” said Jenny, “‘I don’t quite 


doesn’t 


“T guess it is 





understand some of my examples,” said Maggie. 


.but we can never tell him. 





“You were real good children to keep so still and 
not bother me. f will try to help you with your 
lessons this evening.’ It isclearing off now. I must 
g0 out this afternoon, and do some errands.”’ 

After Mary had gone out Maggie began to wonder 
if there wasn’t some cologne in Tom’s upper 
drawer 

“He told us not te go near his room,” said 
Jenny. 

“ Well, I won’t then, for I suppose he would be 
furious if I moved the end of a cravat, or turned up 
a corner of a handkerchief.” 

‘Let us play theater in the garret,”’ said Jenny. 
*“ Pillowette and Pillowanna have bad such a long 
tug with the measles, they ought to see a» new play 
to revive their spirits.”’ 

“Just the thing,’ said Maggie, ‘‘ with Mary’s 
waterproof and mamma’s red scarf, you will make 
a most gallant knight, afd in one of Mary’s long 
dresses I will be the finest lady in the land.”’ 

Jenny did not very well personify the popular 
idea of a knight, but she thought the waterproof- 
cloak and red scarf a perfect costume. She pre- 
sented bouquets of old artificial flowers to her lady- 
love, sang serenades from the garret-stairs, and 
finally carried her off one dark night from her stern 
and unrelenting parents. 


Pillowette and Pilléwanna watched the play from 
their seat of honor on an old bureau; they paid 
strict attention, so, of course, they were very much 
interested, but through the most thrilling and ex- 
citing parts, nota smile nor frown wrinkled their 
blank features, nor even when the actors sat on the 
floor to refresh themselves with apples and cookies. 

Maggie looked so fine in the long skirt, Jenny 
wanted to play lady too. So they concluded to be 
two very fashionable ones the rest of the after- 
noon. 

Jenny ventured to take Mary’s old blue silk skirt. 
Maggie had her new alpaca. With their own sacks 
and old bonnet-frames trimmed in the most fan- 
tastic style, with cast off ribbons and flowers, they 
admired each other to their hearts’ content. 

The only thing wanting to complete their happi- 
ness was a little cologne on their handkerchiefs. 
They knew Tom had some in the room, but where 
did he keep it. In the top drawer, Jenny was swre, 
so they explored that forbidden region, but with no 
success. 

“On the very topmost shelf of that closet, I'll 
warrant,’ said Maggie. ‘If we only could get up 
there.” 

Jenny got a chair and stepped on to the lower 
shelf. ‘‘Oh, Maggie, I’ve foundsome. I knew this 
is a cologne bottle all rolled up in the paper. Oh, 
Maggie, look! Itisn’ta bottie at all, buta lovely 
painted vase, see the roses and violets. It is one of 
Tom’s Christmas presents. I wonder who'll get it.” 

“ Oh, let see," cried Maggie, pulling ‘at Jenny, 
who missed her footing and fell on to the chair and 
nearly over. She just saved herself, but the lovely 
V@&se was in fragments. 

The girls looked at each other aghast, ‘ Oh, 
Jenny !’’ ‘Oh, Maggie!’ ‘‘What shall we do!”” They 
sat on the floor in mute despair. 

“Jenny, do say something. You are the oldest. 
What shall we do with the pieces ?”’ 

“Tom ought to know as soon as he gets home, 
Let us leave it just as 
it fell, for him to find out himself.” 

“ There is somebody at the door. Come up garret 
out of sight. I can’t bear to see anybody.” 

They seated themselves on an old trunk and cried 
as though their hearts would break, while Pillowette 
and Pillowauna calmly regarded the scene as the 
tragic finale of the play. . 

‘““T never see the likes of ye,’ said Margaret, 
bursting into the sanctum. “ Here’s your Cousin 
Eliza come to spend the night, and the guest 
chamber filled to the four corners with Johnny’s 
dresses, I’ve been putting in two days to wash and 
iron for the baby, who goes in short clothes the 
week. And here’s the shams just fluted, and two of 
the natest dresses, all a tumble and toss. Ah! if I 
don’t tell the father, who’s just in it.” 

Sister Mary rushed up stairs to the culprits. ‘‘ Take 
off my dresses this minute, and father says you 
must go right to bed, without your supper.”’ 

Jenny and Maggie supported each other down the 
stairs. They took off their finery and prepared for 
bed. 

“Tam glad,” said Maggie, ‘‘we ate so many cookies 
and apples.”’ 

** Oh,” said Jenny, ‘‘my heart is full of that 
broken vase, and I’m all of a shiver expecting 
Tom.” 

“Oh, Jenny, hasn’t it been a wretched day ?’’ 

“‘I wish I had gone to school, missed all my les- 
sons and been kept in,’’ sobbed Jenny. 

“ There’s Tom, coming up the stairs !’’ 

The girls jumped into bed, cuddling close to each 
other in fear and trembling. 

Tom came into the room. ‘‘Who broke this vase ?”’ 

“TI,” said Jenny. ‘No, both of us,” said Maggie. 
“ Oh, Tom,” said Jenny again, ‘I had it in my hand 
and Maggie knocked me, oh, not a purpose, and Oh 
dear, Tom, it fell on the floor.’’ 

“*Do you see these ?’’ said Tom. 

“Oh, what lovely lockets !’’ 

‘* They were to be your Christmas presents.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh,” and “exactly what we wanted !”’ 

“Yes, but you’ve lost them. I shall take them 
back to the store to change for another vase for 
mother ;”’ shaking the bright lockets in their sorrow- 
ful faces. 

Their grief knew no bounds. They hugged each 
other and cried until they could cry no longer. 

““Oh, those beautiful lockets!’’ gasped Maggie. 
“That we have longed and longed for, and every 
girl’s got one but us,’’ cried Jenny. 

“This is my first real trial,’’ and they sobbed 
themselves to sleep. 








Tue Kiss THAT MADE A PAINTER.—The great 
artist, Benjamin West, said, “A kiss from my 


mother made me a painter.” 
referred to: 
“A little boy named Benjamin West, living in 


We give the anecdote 


* 


Pennsylvania, was sev to watch a baby asleep in a 
cradle. He looked at it kindly, and felt pleased to 
see it smile in ite sleep. He wished that he could 
draw a picture of the baby; and seeing a piece of 
paper on a table with pen and ink, he tried what 
he could do. When his mother came in he begged 
her not to be sngry with him for touehing the pen, 
ink, and paper; and then he showed her the picture 
he had made. His mother saw baby’s likeness, and 
was so much pleased that she kissed her little boy. 
Then he said if she liked it he would make a picture 
of some flowers she held in her hand; and so he 
went on from that time trying to do better and bet- 
ter, until he became one of the best painters in the 
world.” 

In after-life he said that it was this kiss from his 
mother that made him an artist.—EL xchange. 





THE BLOSSOMS. 

NCE upon a time when the world was young, 

the trees and plants lived by themselves upon 
it. At least there was only the Noah family, eight 
people who did not take up much room, but lived 
quite quietly ir one corner of it, and had a few ani- 
mals for their own private use. Things were quite 
different in those from what they are in these days. 
Now, rude men go about with saws and axes in 
their hunds chopping down grand old trees, that 
hundreds of years have watched and tended with 
sunshine and rain and heat and frost. Now, little 
boys and girls break down hedges and bushes for 
whips and whittling sticks, and strip the plants 
of their flowers and leaves “just for fun.’’ Now, 
great brown oxen and lazy sheep eat the heads off 
the beautiful clover, and crop off all the fine 
grasses. 

In these days the trees were kings, and queens, 
and princes; and all the plants lived in peace and 
happiness under their protecting shadow. 

But there was one spot where the flowers loved 
best to grow, and that was in a little valley a thou- 
sand feet below the level of the sea. 

We know the valley by the name of Engedi, but 
what the flowers called it, it is impossible to say, 
though we may guess they rustied out ‘‘Sweet 
home” when they nodded so kuowingly to each 
other and shook off the morning dew-drops to 
the thirsty sand which supported them. And the 
flowers were very gay, and dressed in beautiful 
colors, but they all bowed their heads before the 
tiny pink blossoms which covered many trees in 
the little valley ; and what do you think was the 
reason? Why, God had made those trees messengers 
to all the other plants. 

When the winter was over, and it was safe for all 
the flowers to begin to put out their green leaves 
and arrange their buds without fear of frost, these 
little pink blossoms would cluster all over the leaf- 
less branches, And so because they hastened to 
tell the good tidings of Spring, they were honored 
before all; and in later days when Noah’s children 
spread over the earth and reached the little rich 
plain by the sea-shore, they called these flowering 
trees, Almonds. VY, We. 





PUZZLES. 

AN ENIGMATICAL ACROSTIC. 
What prophet spake of Christ the most ? 
What was joy to th’ angelic host? 
What sacred singer can you name? 
What patriarch of priestly fame? 
What father lost his household gods? 
And who left home for “ husks” and pods? 
What sweetly cheers the Christian’s way? 
What weakness did old Noah display? 
What “mighty” sportsman can you bring? 
What mortal slain by stone and sling? 
And what ingrate reviled his King? 
What Crown awaits the Christian’s end ? 
In what state will all mortals blend? 
What must you add to “ I am the "——? 
What must we ‘‘shun” to freemen be? 
Which of the twelve was unbelieving ? 
What within, is oft deceiving? 
What men are part of ishmael’s race ? 
What prophet showed the king’s disgrace ? 
Whose son went to seek the asses? 
Please name that son before he passes. 
Dear reader, if you are inclined, 
My whole in Scripture you will find. 


J. RHODES MAYO. 


BURIED MYTHOLOGY. 
There are seven names in this sentence. 


Invest a dollar and let this be until the fates tell us that 
it and a money order are thus atourcommand. Lui D. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 


Tam composed ‘of four numbers. 
My Ist plus 4th = 2d plus 3d. 
My Ist plus 2d plus 3d=Ist multiplied by 2d. 
My 2d plus 3d plus 4th= 1st multiplied by 3d. 
My Ist plus 2d plus 3d plus 4th=1st multiplied by 10. 
ISOLA. 
BLANES. 
The words supplying the spaces must be transpositions—for 


instance: She lost her — and — found it; the answer being: She 
lost her veil and Levt found it. 


. It was —— quitea —. 
. I went —— so did —. 
. Come, ——, will you —— this? 
. The —— said that she —— it. 
. A—— who was —— went for —. 
MARION. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 29th. 

Alphabetical Puzzle,—S-wine ; H-arm ; L-air. BUNNY, FRANK, 
LoTTIE, ISOLA. 

Cross-word Enigma,—France. BUNNY, FRANK, LOTTIE, ISOLA 
Single Word Rebusses,-Th unders; Sons; Lovers; Ellen 
8 under s; Bonds; Tendons; None; Tenons; Tennyson. 

BUNNY, FRANK, LOTTIE, ISOLA. 

A Oircle of Proverbs,—1. A rolling stone gathers no moss; 2. Al 
is not gold that glitters; 3. Every dog has his day; 4. Man pro- 
poses but God disposes ; 6. The leopard ennnot change bis spots. 
The whole,—One spoonful of honey attracts more flies than a 
hundred barrels of vinegar. BUNNY, FRANK, ISOLA. 

An Old-fashioned Flower-bed,—Sweet William ,Dandelion,Bache- 
lor’s-button, Honeysuckle, Mignonnette, Polyanthus, Trailing 
Arbutus, Morning-glory, Water-lily. Ladies’-slipper, Four-o- 





elock. BUNNY, FRANE, LOTTIE, IsoLa. 
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Thursday, April ry 
Ohio Conference. . 
-Georgia S. 8. Convention. “Caetersvitte. 
. Vermont Conference orthfiel 
..Central N. Y. Conf 
Friday, April 21. 
Georgia State Convention. .Cartersville. 
Sunday, April 23, (2nd Sunday after Easter.) 
Tuesday, April 25, (St. Mark.) 
Wednesday, April 18. 
Louisiana Diocesan Con....New Orleans. 
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()* the quaint sayings of Father Taylor, many 
old and some new ones are finding their way into 
print. James Freeman Clark tells us that once, 
when his sentences were getting rather tangled, and 
the way of extricating himself from the verbal 
labyrinth was not apparent, he suddenly stopped 
and said, ‘‘ Brethren, my nominative has lost its 
verb, and can’t find it,—but I’m bound to the King- 
dom of Heaven all the same!’’ Rev. Mark Trafton 
tells the story that once, when demanding support 
for superannuates, he pithily remarked: ‘They 
deserve to be fed on preserved diamonds.” In order 
to encourage Dr. Waterson to work and wait, he 
told him, ‘“‘ Not to carry the seed-basket and sickle 
into the field at the same time.’”’ To a prayer- 
meeting which had just been exhorted that repent- 
ance was never too late, fora sinner blown upina 
powder-mill could make his peace with Heaven be- 
fore he fell to the earth, Father Taylor said, ‘‘ Do 
not trust to such a chance, brethren—don’t wait for 
your dying hour before you repent—perhaps you 
never will be blown up in a powder-mill!” Some- 
body once asked him why he was not called “ Dr. 
Taylor’’—why they did not make him a doctor of 
divinity? ‘I suppose it is because my divinity 
never needed doctoring,”’ was his answer. 


—The annual report of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, which has just appeared, states 
that during last year over 116,000 cards and circu- 
lars have been printed, and 25,000 tracts distributed. 
The reading-room is supplied with 73 daily, and 99 
weekly papers, and 90 monthly, and 17 quarterly 
magazines ; 1,761 valuable books have been added 
to the library by purchase and 261 by gift during 
the year. In forty of the principal hotels notices 
are placed every Saturday, calling the attention of 
strangers to the religious meetings. Invitations to 
visit the building and attend the meetings have 
been sent to all the students in the schools of law 
and medicine, and in other institutions of learning. 


—Rev. Father Callaghan, editor of the Cincin- 
nati Catholic Telegraph, has been threatened with a 
libel suit by a Mr. Beverly Ward on account of cer- 
tain criticisms published in his paper upon the con- 
duct of that gentleman’s brother. In reply he re- 
fuses to retract, and adds: “‘Mr. Beverly Ward 
calls us a minister of the gospel; we disown the op- 
probrious title.. Were we as alarmingly sensitive or 
as stupidly ignorant as he, that name, which lowers 
us to the level of the Evangelical herd, would pro- 
vokea libel suit against him. We are the Catholic 
priest, whose character in these days must suffer in- 
jury when no distinction is made between his high 
office and dignity, and the human work of Protest- 
ant preachers.” 


— In the Upland (Pa.) Baptist Church there are 
five entire believing households belonging to the 
church. The pastor writes: “It isa simgular co- 
incidence that the New Testament refers to this 
number of families in connection with faith and 
baptism. That is to say, there is mention of the 
family of Cornelius, Lydia, the jailer, Crispus, and 
Stephanas. If in a church of not more than two 
hundred members there are five believing house- 
holds, is it not credible that among the thousands 
baptized in apostolic times there were as many be- 
lieving families? Baptists may confidently claim 
that in baptizing households their practice accords 
with New Testament example. However, I have 
recently done a thing for which I find no prece- 
dent in the Acts of the Apostles—I have baptized a 
Presbyterian household. There were no Presby- 
terians when the New Testament households were 
baptized.”’ 


— Dr. Cooper, in his letter of withdrawal from 
the Episcopal Communion, remarks of the Ameri- 
can branch of that church: ‘‘Upon her Statute 
Books are Canons which have no existence in the 
parent church. Many of them are most exclusive, 
unchurching, and intolerant. From time to time 
they have been imposed by the High Church ma- 
jority. The party with which I have ever been 
identified have in vain remoustrated, and protested 
against the passage of those Canons—in vain peti- 





‘tioned for their repeal. This church, more- 
over, has incorporated into her Communion Office 
a passage from the Scottish Ritual, having no place 
in the English Prayer Book, and which is now 
largely relied upon by Romanizers in support of 
their doctrine of a sacrificing priesthood, and of 
the perpetual offering of Christ in the Eucharist or 
Supper.”’ 

— Ata recent conference of colored Baptists in 
Louisiana the following resolutions passed unani- 
mously : 

Resolwed, That after one month from this date, all members 
of this church, now living together as husband and wife 
without having been married, are required to be duly mar- 
ried in the regular, lawful manner adopted in this State. 
Offenses against this rule shall subject the offender to ex- 
clusion. 

ResoWed, That our sister churches throughout the South 


9 | bestrongly recommended to adopt a similar course, so that 


all occasion for reproach on this account may be forthwith 


2% | removed from the Baptist churches. 


— In 1790, George Whitefield, the eminent con- 
temporary of Wesley, went to Pennsylvania, and 
in Nazareth, Northampton Co., founded an asylum 
for negro and Indian orphans. The house thus es- 
tablished still exists, and is known variously as the 
Ephrata, and the Whitefield. Recently, the property 
has come into the hands of the Moravian Historical 
Society, and will be used as a missionary home. 


— That wonderful paper, St. Peter, having 
called in question the validity of Episcopal ordina- 
tion by revamping the old Nag’s Head Tavern story, 
the Church Weekly retorts by asserting that the 
first Roman Catholic bishop in America, John 
Carroll, of Baltimore, was never baptized. Bishop 
Carroll was born in Ireland, it appears, and there 
being a fear lest he should be taken away, the mid- 
wife baptized him ‘‘in the name of the Blissed 
Virgin and all the Howly Saints.”” The correspond- 
ent of the Weekly, traveling in Ireland in 1816, 
stumbled upon “ould Biddy Ahern,” the midwife, 
and received the intelligence from her own lips. 
which he hastened to verify by reference to the 
Parish Register. The Register had indeed been 
altered ; but by the aid of an antiquarian friend he 
satisfied himself that the original entry had been: 
‘Johannes Carroll, Jan. 8, 1785, baptizatus [privatim 
inexpectatione mortis) a Briggitta Ahern, obstetrice.”’ 
The invalidity of this act being evident upon its 
face, it would follow that all sacraments (except 
baptism) administered by persons ordained by him 
were invalid. Hence the Weekly asks, ‘“‘ Have 
American Catholics any sacraments ?’”’ 


—The want of material out of which to make 
new bishops, according to the Baltimore Christian 
Adwocate, is one of the burdens under which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South now labors. The 
editor laments the weakness of the Board, and thinks 
the General Conference acted unwisely in adding 
only one to the list. Bishop Pierce is worn by toil 
and care, and others are growing feeble, while the 
work is more onerous than ever before. 


—The Presbyterian communion rolls in several 
large cities show the following figures: Philadelphia, 
18,187; New York, 16,160; Brooklyn, 7,468; Cincin- 
nati, 3,362 ; Chicago, 3,273 ; Baltimore, 2,693; St. Louis, 
2,112; Boston, 734. Philadelphia has one Presby- 
terian communicant to every 87 of the population; 
Brooklyn, one to every 53; New York, one to 59; 
Cizicinnati, one to 65; Chicago, one to 91; Baltimore, 
one to 99; St. Louis, one to 147; Boston, one to 341. 


—An Eastern jouryal reports that on a recent 
Sunday, during divine service in St. Paul’s Church, 
Concord, N. H., a curious scene occurred. Dr. 
Eames was reading the prayer for the President of 
the United States, and as he came to that part of 
the prayer, ‘Most heartily we beseech Thee with 
Thy favor to behold and bless Thy servant, the 
President of the United States,” a stranger in the 
back part of the church jumped up and cried out, 
“1 protest, I protest.” 


—An odd event lately took place at one of the 
Baptist Home Mission training schools, situated in 
Nashville, Tenn. It appears, according to the state- 
ment of one of the teachers, Mr. D. W. Phillips, 
that one day a new theological student presented 
himself. ‘“ His equipments would answer well for 
the Gibeonites as they came to the camp of Israel. 
He did not seem at all to know how to behave. I 
ascertained that a year ago he heard a letter read 
that I had written to one of my old pupils, living in 
his neighborhood—fifty miles from here. He then 
determined to go to school. He worked manfully 
a whole year; saved everything—packed up all the 
little he had in an old valise—and walked the whole 
distance, so as to save expense. On entering he 
handed me a roll of bills. I found it difficult to un- 
do it, it was so hard-pressed. It counted one hun- 
dred dollars! This man is a Christian, and is bright, 
but could not read a word when he arrived. He 
came evidently to learn, for hg works at it stead- 
ily.” During the first month, however, he was very 
shy. Patient inquiry elicited the confession that he 
had supposed Mr. Phillips was an educated colored 
man. As he arrived and found the teacher to be a 
white man, he was disappointed and grew distrust- 
ful. He had never imagined, as he declared, that a 
white man could be thus friendly to the colored 
race! 





HOME CHURCHES. 


INISTERIAL supply is indirectly discussed 

in the April number of The Baptist Quarterly, 

in the article entitled ‘‘The National Baptist Edu- 
cational Convention.’ ‘‘At present,’’ says the 
writer (Dr. Cutting of Brooklyn), “our candidates 
for the ministry, so far as coming from our consci- 
ous modes of denominational action, are young men 
‘sought out,’ and educated at the expense of the de- 
nomination. But this process gives us, after the 
trial of it for fifty years, not more than fifty men 
per year, educated by the highest processes of our 
theological seminaries, in a denomination number- 
ing more than a million communicants, and with an 





‘ 





adhering population of probably more than five 
millions. We speak correctly, therefore, when we 
say thatin the narrow process there is something 
destructive of its own cnds.” The remedy is thus 
pointed out: ‘‘Suppose our theory of education to 
be the highest practical education of our whole 
people. Suppose our academies to abound in pro- 
portion to our numbers and wealth. Suppose our 
colleges and all our universities to be filled with 
our young men proceeding from these academies. 

Suppose all these institutions of higher learning to 
be encompassed with the prayers of our people, 
and to be the scenes of gracious visitations of the 
Holy Spirit: is it conceivable that out of these 
young men there should not come a host to fill our 
theological seminaries, and to preach the gospel? 
This is the experience of the Congregational 
churches of New England, and in a lesser degree, 
we think, of the Presbyterian churches elsewhere 
in our country, and this is the explanation of the 
numbers who fill their theological seminaries, and 
recruit their ministry. A great number of the 
ministers of those churches entered upon their 
studies for the simple purpose of an education to 
qualify them for any sphere of life. They may 
have gone to their studies converted young men, or 
they may have been converted in the revivals with 
which American academies and colleges have been 
so largely blessed. God called them to the ministry 
in their studies, and they became preachers of his 
gospel.’’ One cause of the past failure in the growth 
of a large and educated Baptist ministry is charged 
upon Brown University. After the death of Presi- 
dent Manning, the bonds between the denomination 
and Brown slowly relaxed. Dr. Maxey, though of 
‘“ wonderful powers of eloquence,’’ was unequal to 
the place. ‘ Then came the long administration of 
Dr. Messer, an able man, cool, astute, of question- 
able orthodoxy, and wanting, in every essential 
respect, the qualities to make him a denominational 
leader. In his day came the grand opportunity of 
the University. Harvard in going to the Unitarians, 
had lost the confidence of the orthodox. Yale was 
remote, and as yet but weak. The Congregation- 
alists of Massachusetts sent their sons in large 
numbers to Brown. A quarter of a century ago 
many of the highest civic stations of Massachusetts 
were filled by sons of Brown, pupils of Messer ;— 
Metcalf, Morton, Reed, Forbes, Mann, Barton, Davis, 
Kinnicott and Mellen, are names which we readily 
recall. Of seventy pastors of the Mendon (Congre- 
gational) Association, down to 1851, graduates of 
colleges, twenty-one were graduates of Brown, 
Yale having furnished seventeen, and Harvard 
nine. Of eighty-seven licentiates down to the same 
year, graduates of colleges, thirty-two were gradu- 
ates of Brown.”’ But the University lost ground 
with the Baptists. ‘‘ Messer was unable to hold New 
England. Hissun declined on educational move- 
ments inaugurated in Maine, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and the District of Columbia, destined to issue 
jn other colleges and universities under the patron- 
age of the denomination.” During the first fifty 
years of Brown, Dr. Cutting assures us that there 
was an average of not one graduate a year who 
entered the ministry. Under the present head of 
the University, Dr. Caswell, all is now changed. 
and the change has extended to the whole country. 
““More young men enter the Baptist ministry anne- 
ally, through the most advanced literary and the- 
ological courses of our time, than had been gradu- 
ated by Brown in the first fifty years of its history, 
or than could be found in the United States in 
1822.” 





In the last number of The Christian Register, 
James Freeman Clarke contributes a most interest- 
ing personal account of Father Taylor. Very natu- 
rally, the kindly regard which the grand old sailor 
preacher always entertained for Unitarians, is 
especially referred to. Mr. Clarke says: “ He 
seemed to be wandering on amid a tropical wilder- 
ness of flowers, without rule or art, aim or purpose. 
But he was steadily pursuing an object all the 
time, and when he had finished, he had directed the 
minds of his audience exactly as he wished. I often 
noticed thisin our Unitarian Conference meetings, 
to which he constantly came. After others had 
spoken, Father Taylor would rise, and without 
seeming to contradict any speaker would quietly 
correct any divergence, supply any omissions, and 
guide the thought in the right direction. He had 
a fondness for Unitarians, of whom he once said, 
‘You Unitarians are an awfully honest people.’ 
But he supplied our Conferences with an infusion 
of hopefulness ; he added to our preaching of the 
law, and our stern sense of responsibility, the joy of 
faith in a God of pardoning and redeeming love. 
Where our talk about duty, effort, struggle, abound- 
ed, there his faith in a divine grace did still more 
abound. Without a word of controvery or the- 
ology, he inspired the element which was most 
needed.” The fact that the Boston Unitarians had 
come to Father Taylor’s help when he was unknown 
and poor, and had sustained his work with most dis- 
interested generosity is the key to his strong liking 
for the denomination. Apropos of this subject, Mr. 
Clarke makes the following statement: ‘“‘ Father 
Taylor told me once how he was called to account 
by the Puritan Recorder for associating with Uni- 
tarians. When he narrated this anecdote he was 
standing by my side in the Council Chamber of the 
State House, on the day when Gov. Andrew de- 
livered his farewell address to the Legislature. 
There were assembled the wise, the good and the 
great men of Massachusetts. But among them all 
there was no wiser or better man than the old sailor 
preacher. He said to me that there was an article 
in the Recorder (I think that was the paper) asking 
why Father Taylor, if he was a Trinitarian, should 
be willing to associate with Unitarians. ‘I wrote to 
the editor,’ said he, ‘ this answer’: ‘ Sir—You ask 
how it is that I, if a Trinitarian, am willing to 
associate so much with Unitarians. I am ready to 
answer your question. I associate with Unitarians, 
because they are the only people I go among where 
I am in no danger either of hearing my religion in- 


sulted, or of having my morals corrupted.—Yours, 
Edward J. Taylor.’ ‘He did not ask me any more 
questions om that subject,’ said Father Taylor.”’ 





The Presbyterians of this city are strongly 

urged by the New York Evangelist to bestir them- 
selves in behalf of a new Home for the denomina- 
tion such as shall do honor to the cause. At present 
a strey visitor from some distant community would 
find ** one Society perched in a loft over a tea-storé 

and another hard by the Tombs.” It is quite differ- 
ent in other cities. ‘‘The American Board has its 
grand Mission House in Boston; and our brethren 
in Philadelphia have a house-worthy of the name, 
which they are now enlarging to meet the growing 
demands of the great body it represents. But Pres- 
byterianism in New York lives up three pairs of 
stairs, and hides in a back street, as if ashamed to 
show itself before the world. It almost requires a 
police officer to find out its hiding place.” An edi- 
fice with the magnificent metropolitan dimensions 
of the Bible House would be just now impracticable, 
in view of the Five Million Memorial fund, but the 
Evangelist happily suggests a shorter and easier 
route for attaining the desiderated end. On account 
of its central position “the University Place church, 
of which our friend and brother, Rev. Dr. Booth, is 
the most acceptable and useful pastor, has been 
taken by common consent as a sort of rallying point 
for our Church, a place for meeting of Presbyteries 
and of important Committees.’’ Now close to this 
Church—‘‘indeed part of the same block—stands 
the house so long occupied by our honored fellow- 
citizen, Mr. James Brown. It is one of those fine 
old mansions of New York, of which we now have 
so few, associated with old families distinguishea 
alike for wealth and liberality.’’ [The editor at this 
point indulges in a little excursion—not without 
interest to all who watch sympathetically the move- 
ments of our best society—in which he tells us that 
“Mr. Brown has recently, as some of our readers 
know, following the general current up town, 
erected anotsher dwelling of similar proportions on 
Murray Hil, which, with the residences of members 
of his family, cover a large space of ground.) ‘‘Itis 
of sufficient size, and with the adjoining house of Mr. 
Charles H.. Booth, which is a part of the property, 
and the space between, would furnish ample room 
for all our Presbyterian societies.” As this estate is 
for sale or lease, ‘the Evangelist urges the liberal 
men of the denomination to lose no time in securing 
it. “Certainly,” says the editor, “certainly it 
would be a pleasant thing for us all to have our 
Presbyterianism established in quarters already 
associated with so much that is best in our New 
York life—with wealth and benevolence and gener- 
ous hospitality.” 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Ts English Church-incumbent makes a not 

unenviable appearance in many of the multi- 
tudinous British novels, but in real life his are not 
always ways of pleasantness, nor are the paths of 
peace those which he invariably traverses. In 
North West London, in a romantic region known 
as Kentish Town, wherein is the new church of St. 
Luke’s, the vicar is the Rev. C. H. Andrews, who 
last October reveled in “an endowment of three 
hundred a year, and a splendid mansion,”’ together 
with perquisites from surplice fees, and the church 
revenues, which added four hundred pounds to his 
income, the future promise being even more rich 
and stimulating. The preceding Spring, however, 
the vicar had called to his aid the Rev. C. W. 
Miller. Mr. Miller swiftly approved himself a most 
assidious curate. The offertory soon showed evi- 
dence of his presence by a marked increase. A 
voluntary choral service charmed the rapt audience. 
Two Sunday celebrations were successfully estab- 
lished. When Christmas came, the church was 
most bounteously decorated, and on all faces shone 
satisfaction and happiness—op all save the face of 
the reverend incumbent. The vicar had long sus- 
pected that his curate was stealing away the hearts 
of his parishioners. Perhaps to test how far the 
mischief had gone, pessibly from some more recon- 
dite motive, Mr. Andrews was moved to write to 
the industrious Miller, informing him that “incom- 
patibility of tempers and dispositions rendered it 
impossible to carry on the work of the church as 
efficiently as they could mutually desire;”’ and ask- 
ing him, “in the kindest manner possible,” to 
withdraw; suggesting also that the best way of 
terminating their connection would be for the 
curate to give three months’ notice, but proposing, 
in the event of his refusing to do so, to ‘‘ seek im- 
mediate assistance from the bishop,’ and “‘ peremp- 
torily declining to enter upon any further explana- 
tion except in the presence of their mutual -guar- 
dian,” the Diocesan. This mingling of honey with 
myrrh did not have a remarkably sedative effect. 
The parish wasin uproar. Thirty leading members 
of the congregation, headed by both church war- 
dens, betook themselves to the vicar, and implored 
him to withdraw the ill-starred letter, Finding 
this love’s labor lost, a petition was presented to 
the Bishop, signed by 1,600 adults, of whom 1,200 
were parishioners. As Kentish Town numbers only 
six or eight thousand souls, this protest was pal- 
pably an emphatic one. The Bishop. read, medi- 
tated, “interviewed” the curate and the vicar, 
pronounced the latter’s objections frivolous, but 
accemplished nothing. The vicar forbade the curate 
to enter vestry or chancel, and threatened him 
with ejection should he venture to seat himself in 
the choir. But though triumphant, the Rev. Mr. 
Andrews is not happy. He sits amid ruins, pain- 
fully meditating upon the evil day when he ad- 
mitted the bland curate into his opulent Eden. 
The parish is unable to gain relief, but it is potent 
in revenge. Not twenty communicants attend the 
service. The offertory receipts have shrivelled up 
in this spiritual drought, and as an inevitable con- 
sequence, the seven hundred pounds of income are 
disappearing before the despairing eyes of the vicar, 
like the unsubstantial fabric of a dream. 
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NONGRESS.—On Friday the Ku-Klux bill 
6: passed the Senate by a vote of 45 to 19, after 
the amendments proposed by the Judicatory Com- 
mittee had been disposed of. The House Amnesty 
bill was then taken up and the debate on its merits 
occupied a good part of Saturday, no conclusion 
being reached. During the week Mr. Sherman of 
Ohio, introduced a resolution favoring a reduction 
of the revenue to the amount needed for actual ex- 
penses. This was adopted on Wednesday. The House 
spent Tuesday in discussing the Deficiency bill, the 
extravagant aharacter of the Senate amendments, 
coming in for a good share of criticism. The debate 
was continued during the rest of the week, and on 
Saturday a substitute to the Senate amendment was 
passed, leaving some of the local items relating to 
District of Columbia, in the hands of the District 
authorities. The Senate amendments appropriating 
$100,000 for a military depot at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, were rejected, as were also the amendments 
to the Ku-Klux bill. The House agreed, by a close 
vote, (99 to 98), to the Senate amendment repealing 
the act which fixes the 4th of March as the day for 
the opening of each new Congress. It is probable 
that an adjournment may be reached in the course 
of the present week. 


The Southern Claims Commission has decided 
to require oral testimony in all cases where it is 
possible to obtain it. Whenever, from the smallness 
of the amount claimed, or the poverty of the claim- 
ant, or any other good and sufficient reason exists 
why the witness cannot visit Washington, application 
must be made for permission to take testimony in 
some other manner, the names and residences of 
witnesses, the material facts to be proved by their 
testimony and the causes of their inability to be 
examined in Washington being duly set forth. 
Ex parte affidavits will not be received as evi- 
dence. A circular from the State Department directs 
Governors of territories, many of whom have all 
winter been among the idlers of Washington, to go 
home and attend to their duties. This order has 
become necessary in view of the utter disregard 
with which these officials have come to look upon 
the law prohibiting unlimited absence’from the seat 
of territorial government. 


A Conference between the directors of one of 
the great coal companies, and representatives of 
the Miners’ Unions, was held at Scranton on Thurs- 
day. The miners at first stood by their demand for 
$1.31 per diamond car, but subsequently offered to re- 
sume work at $1.25. The directors agreed to submit 
this offer to the Company, but it is not thought in 
well informed circles that any definite compromise 
will be effected between the miners and the great 
companies. Several of the smaller collieries have, 
however, resumed work on terms satisfactory to 
both parties. The Lackawanna Iron and Coal Com- 
pany, which is among those forced to suspend work 
by the mob, has decided to stop operations entirely 
forthe present This will throw an additional num- 
ber of workmen out of employment. 


A personal affair in the State Legislature of so 
disgraceful a character that we at first passed it by in 
silence has resulted in quite a momentous change 
in the aspect of Albany politics, A city assembly- 
man, popularly known as “ Jim Irving,” saw fit to 
make a pugilistic attack upon a pacific Democratic 
colleague. The country members of the Democratic 
faction, whose opposition to Tammany tactics was 
supposed to be effectually broken up thereupon, 
made themselves heard, and several individuals de- 
clared that if Irving’s conduct was upheld by the 
party leaders, they would resign forthwith, leaving 
the party without a working majority in the House. 
The most convenient preventive for such a catas- 
trophe was Irving’s resignation, which was prompt- 
ly placed in the Speaker’s hands, taking effect at 
once, according to the laws of the State, and prob- 
ably saving him the honor of expulsion. The im- 
mediate result was that the Democrats had only 
sixty-four votes instead of sixty-five, necessary for 
passing bills. Here was a dilemma which in due 
time brought out a speech from Mr. Fields, one of 
Tweed’s right-hand men, in which he denounced 
the Republicans in unmeasured terms, and a bill 
was almost simultaneously introduced, ordering a 
special election in Irving’s district. This was de- 
feated by the firm stand taken in accordance with a 
caucus resolution by the Republicans, and the 
Tweed men were compelled, for the time, to aban- 
don their hopes of passing the six pet measures of 
the present session, If common report is admissible 
as evidence, moderate fortunes were offered, with- 
out avail, to induce Republicans to change their 
votes. This state of things continued until Satur- 
day, and the friends of wise legislation were justi- 
fied in hoping that the two per cent. tax levy and 
other partisan measures would be defeated. 

On Saturday the Assembly met, and it was given 

out that bills for State and Municipal taxes would be 
passed in the usualform. A vote on some not very 
important question was being called, when the 
House was astonished by a speech from Mr. Orange 
S. Winans, a Republican member from Chatauqua, 
wherein he declared that he had signed the Repub- 
ligan caucus resolution without knowing what it 
eontained; that he believed that the Democrats 
were entitled to a constitutional majority in the 
House, and that he proposed, until ‘‘ this outrage is 
redressed,” to vote with the Democrats on every ques- 
tion. Democratsand Repf&licans werealike thunder- 
struck by the announcemeat of so high a standard 
of political honor on the floor ef the House, although 
it was surmised that certain of the @rst-named party 
were not taken altog: ther by surpmse@ Although 
Mr. Winans was not present at the first caucus, 
which was held after the Irving affair, it is Lalieved 
that he was present and assisted at the reaffirmation 
of the Republican action on Friday, and **~*~ ~ 


that he several times voted with the Republicans 
since the “‘ dead-lock’’ occurred. Of course the 
Democrats are jubilant, and the Republicans are 
convinced that some fifty thousand dollars have 
passed’ to Mr. Winans’ credit, but the public is 
chiefly interested in the fact that a new election in 
Irving’s district was promptly ordered, and the 
other Tammany measures will be pushed through 
with all possible dispatch. 
——_—_~>_——. 


FOREIGN. 


ARRSHAL MACMAHON’S attack on that 

part of the Paris fortifications which was the 
scene of; the first collision between the Government 
troops and the Communists seems for the time to 
have failed, but there is no reason to despair of the 
ultimate defeat and punishment of the present 
rulers of the city. The Communists under the 
leadership of one Dombrowski have certainly made 
avery successful defense, both of the ramparts, and 
of those forts which they have occupied, but the 
Versailles Government is all the time gaining 
strength, as prisoners of war return from Germany, 
and it will not be long before the investment of the 
city will be as complete as itis possible to make it 
under existing circumstances. Within the walls the 
situation is such that it is difficult even to make 
the best of it. The Communists have ostracized 
themselves by the barbarity of their actions; they 
have, it is believed, re-established the guillotine; 
they have certainly changed the tone of public 
feeling throughout the world, and yet, after a 
month of apparent anarchy they have sufficient 
organization to defend the walls of Paris against 
the best army which France, in her crippled 
condition, is able to bring against them. Never- 
theless, the inhabitants of Paris are leaving the 
city in large numbers, fearing a second siege, fol- 
lowed by street fighting and by a military occu- 
pation far more humiliating than was that of the 
Germans. Provisions are again rising in price, and 
the city, according to the reports of correspondents, 
is more melancholy in its aspect than at any time 
during the German investment. The Commune, 
however, continues to issue its astounding orders 
and _ circulars, which almost invariably, according 
to the ‘‘Red”’ policy, proclaim defeats of the Goy- 
ernment troops. M. Thiers, on the other hand, ap- 
pears to be confident of ultimate success, and ina 
recent circular states that the Government is temp- 
orizing in order to collect an irresistible force and 
give the Parisians time to reflect upon the rashness 
of their conduct. 


Time is developing the fact that, under all the 
rampant talk of the “‘ Red’”’ leaders, there is a deep- 
seated antipathy between the Paris workmen, who 
supply the bone and sinew of the Commune, and 
the peasantry, upon whom the Versailles Govern- 
ment must depend for fighting and voting material. 
The London Spectator and Economist contain 
thoughtful articles on this subject, throwing a 
light upon the question which telegraphic dis- 
patches have heretofore failed to afford. It is be- 
lieved that the ten great cities of France, or at 
least enough of their inhabitants to make the move- 
ment a formidable one, are determined to secure 
for themselves that kind of freedom and license for 
which they thirst, by cutting loose from the Proy- 
inces and setting up for themselves a system of in- 
dependent communities, whose alliance with the 
rest of France shall be simply that of a federation 
of States. A war between consumers and producers 
is certainly an anomaly, and yet this seems to be 
the tendency of affairs just at present, Paris, of 
course, taking the initiative. The Communists are in 
favor of socialism of any type; the peasantry are 
still somewhat feudal in their allegiance to the great 
landholders. The Communists are in favor of fast 
living, are reckless, are fond of innovation: the 
peasants are slow and conservative, How a party 
which is ruled by men who actually print appeals 
to their followers to assassinate princes simply be- 
cause they are princes, can suceeed in organizing a 
Republic of States whose boundaries are defined by 
the line which separates city from country, it is 


to be the foundation for the existing, and just now 
victorious Commune. If Paris succeeds, Marseilles, 
Lyons, and the rest will surely follow; and if an 
amorphous Republic such as we have indicated is 
formed, Prince Bismarck, provided he is not assas- 
sinated according to the comprehensive programme 
of the Journal Officiel, may have unforseen diffi- 
culties in collecting even a tithe of the much-dis- 
cussed indemnity. 


that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg will ere long 
pass under German rule. The Local Government is 
in the midst of negotiations with the Hague looking 
to the adjustment of the financial questions in- 
volved, the amount of the public debt, the distri- 
bution of crown properties, and the price to be paid 
by the Germans. The acquisition of this territory 
will complete the military frontier of Prussia, ac- 
cording to Von Moltke’s long cherished plans. 


Not long since, Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, 
a New York journal, published a paragraph to the 


difficult to conjecture, but a question like this seems | qy 


According to mail news there is little doubt | 8 Geese | 


the suit. While we rejoice heartily in the result of 
the case, we cannot butregret that the fines fall upon 
comparatively innocent shoulders. On this side the 
Atlantic it has become notorious that suits for 
newspaper libels almost invariably fail, and that, 
in fact, the law affords calumniated persons very 
little protection. If this were otherwise, we should 
soon be rid at once of our accustomed surfeit of 
slanderous items, and of the journals which so 
carelessly or maliciously aid in their circulation. 


St. James’ Hall, London, was the scene of a cu- 
rious demonstration on the 5th instant. An indig- 
nation meeting bad been called to protest against 
what is known as the “reconstitutional”’ action of 
the House of Lords in rejecting bills repeatedly 
passed by the Commons, and having especially in 
view the persistent rejection of the bill authorizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Soon after 
the organization of the meeting it became evident 
that the ‘‘London Reds’’ had laid a plan for taking 
possession of the meeting for their own purposes. 
At first a free fight seemed imminent, and acard with 
the word ‘‘ Republic’? was hung over the gallery 
rail, red sashes were shown and it was long before 
order could be restored. The originators of the 
mecting, however, succeeded, by judicious manage- 
ment, in regaining control and the proceedings were 
not very seriously interfered with until the close, 
when some confusion ensued, and cheers were given 
for the English Republic. The same evening a meet- 
ing of the ‘‘London Republican Association’’ was 
held in another hall where the exhibition of inflam- 
matory placards, and of red caps was denounced. 
A mass meeting was called to meetin Hyde Park on 
Sunday, and bills were posted expressing sympathy 
with the French Commune, etc., ete. That there is 
in London a discontented and brutal class, corres- 
ponding to that which at present rulesin Paris there 
is no doubt, and this is probably one of its periodi- 
cal ebulitions of temper. 


The London Times prints a comprehensive debt- 
statement, purporting to show the national debts of 
the civilized world, or at least of fifty-two states 
and colenies. containing an aggregate population of 
more than six hundred million. Of thesestates only 
Servia, Bolivia, and Liberia, are free from debt. In 
1793 the total of national debts was less than five 
hundred millions sterling,—Great Britain owing 
£270,000,000, and all the continent of Europe only 
£203,000,000 more. The United States then owed 
£15,000,000, or seventy-five million dollars. Before 
1820 Great Britain had increased its debt to more 
than double the whole amount owed by all the 
States of the world in 1793; her debt after the great 
continental war was £902,000,000, while the aggregate 
of all nations was only £1,530,000,000. In 1848 Great 
Britain had diminished her debt, but the aggregate 
had increased about two hundred millicns sterling. 
At that time the debt of the whole American conti- 
nent amounted to $570,000,000. The statement of 
debts as they stood at the downfall of the French 
Empire, in 1870, is as follows, that credited to 
America evidently being intended to include sev- 
eral, possibly all the states on the cogtinent. 


Great Britain - - 
Continent of Europe - - - 2, 165, 430, 000 
765, 


Anmaerica - - - 000 
Asia - - 104,716,000 
= 39,655,000 
*4 35,744,000 


Africa - 
Australasia 
£3,910,865, 000 
Assuming the total debt of the United States as 
shown by the March statement, to be in round 
numbers two billions of dollars, we owe considera- 
bly less than one-eighth of the public debts of the 
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° PRODUOE. 
RECEIPTS of the prmecipal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 
Beans. bush... 2,746! Dried Fruit; -338 | Oats, 
Beet. pkgs 53m os pken. 723 | Peas, =. ove 
Butter. pkgs.. 7,246 ie | Pork. bb 7. 
Comm bteb.,.., 520/084 fio ey 2 ok 
Corn Meal. bbe 1 sae .k ds. 
Corn Meal. bags, srt Lard. ss) 
Cotton, bales. . ono | wane » tes 
Cut-meats,pks.. Malt. bush.. 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, April 15th, were as fol- 
lows: 











Wheat, etc. 
Vale Woe. # bush..$!.65@1.85 | Corn. # bush. 
#@ bush.. .1.68@1. 


joo 65 | Rye. # bush.. 
White +t, @ bu. ...1.85@2.06 | Oats, ® bush 
Spring, No.1, # bush....1.57@1.61 | Barley, # busn.. 


Flour and Meal. 

se | Gouiers ame # bbl. ‘pens 
bbl. ...6.00@7.10 

}. i ‘3 i Ryo: Flour nt. 4 ex. ...4,21@6.10 

=. OSS FS | Cornnie eal, inf to;ex....3.50@4.50 
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Provisions. 
Pork, new. Ny ae SSE | Boot. India Mess. b 
Prime W est. Mess | Shoulders. # D......... 
pty mY ae see ' Wenn. pickled, ® D.. 


D.. eeeee 
Lara, choice, * » 


Sabios . 


Western medium. # B..... 
Common grades, # DB 


te. ,$28@31 
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Pea, and Game. 


effect that Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, after having for | Turkeys 


years abused hls wife, the famous Jenny Lind, had 
squandered the splendid fortune with which she 
retired from the stage. This was supplemented by 
the assertion that Madame Goldschmidt had finally 


London papers copied the paragraph and were in 
the course of a few days sued for libel by Mr. 
Goldschmidt. The trial is just concluded, a verdict 
being rendered in favor of the plaintiff, and the 
papers are fined in the sum of £750. In the course of 
the trial it was established by incontestable evi- 
dence that the Goldschmidt marriage has been a 
most happy one; that the handsome fortune which 
was said to have been squandered by the husband, 
had been carefully and successfully administered by 





him in his wife’s name ; and that, in short, nothing 
“ould bemore falsethan the paragraph which caused 


determined to separate from her husband. Three pate 


Scientific and Sanitary 


DARK WAYS 1N THEORIZING. 


WRITER in the Bibliotheca Sacra calls at- 

teution to a singular manipulation of records 
in Sir John Lubbock’s work on the Antiquity of 
Man. The object of the work is to prove that prim- 
itive man was of a type more degraded and nearer 
allied to the brutes than any known to us now. As 
the recent discoveries of human antiquities afford 
but lame evidence, in fact, wien reasonably inter- 
preted, point quite the other way, Sir John sought 
to fortify himself by citing the aucient writings of 
Sanchoniatho. But there has been some singular 
liberty taken in the quotation. The original reads, 
“These men first consecrated the plants of the 
earth, and considered as gods and worshiped those 
things on which themselves lived, and those folldw- 
ing them and all those before them, and they made 
libations and sacrifices.’ According to Lubbock’s 
quotation tis passage is made to replace Sanchoni- 
atho’s ‘‘ First generation,”’ to which, indeed it has 
not a remote resemblance. Then he writes, ‘‘ These 
first men,” and all after the words “ themselves 
lived” is omitted. Where Sir John could have got 
such a singular misversion is a matter of interesting 
speculation—more interesting to himself than any 
one else. But that it was furnished by some one 
who had a clear comprehension of the exigencies of 
his argument is very evident. If human :ecords 
show that the first generation end the first men wor- 
shiped plants, Sir John can argue that this indicates 
avery ow grade of intellect. But in order to pro- 
duce satisfactory records, it is necessary to distort 
Sanchoniatho and make him say something just 
contrary to what he did say; for he speaks of men 
who had others that *‘ went before them,’ and who 
introduced a new kind of religious worship unknown 
before—the kind which, according to Lubbock’s 
theory, is a degradation, and he attributes to them 
also “libations and sacrifices,” which, again; it 
would be very inconvenient for this theory to ad- 
mit. It makes little difference, except to the per- 
sonal standing of Sir John Lubbock, who is guilty 
of such work as this, in the lesson of caution it 
teaches us. It is bad enough to have to guard 
against those tendencies of wild scientific specula- 
tion which lead to unconscious distortions of fact 
and argument, but if our confidence is abused by 
deliberate misstatement like this, no one can tell 
where true science ends and where fiction begins. 


PNEUMATIC GRINDSTONE. 


HE Engineering and. Mining Journal describes 
a new invention of considerable importance. 
It consists in the application of an air-blast charged 
with sand to the grinding and cutting of glass and 
other hard materials. Even corundum, the hardest 
known substance next to diamond, may be bored 
by this method. The sand driven against the sur- 
face of glass in this way will put it in the condition 
known as ground glass. The use of any elastic sub- 
stance, like copper, paint, india-rubber, or even 
skeleton leaves and lace, as a stencil-plate over the 
glass, will enable the operator to produce figures on 
the glass of great delicacy. The principle here illus- 
trated is that any body, even if quite soft, has effec- 
tive power in abrasion, given to it by swift motion; 
each particle of sand, striking the glass, chips off a 
minute splinter, while the elastic stencil may resist 
abrasion, and thus preserves the glass beneath it 
bright. This beautiful device will be very valuable 
in the arts, for cutting glass and boring holes even 
in corundum. A hole has been bored in quartz by 
using lead shot. A blast of one inch diameter will 
prepare five inches of ground glass surface in one 
minute. A current capable of sustaining a column 
of water four inches in height is sufficient for the 
work. 








IVORY. 
N regard to this valuable article, we find some 
interesting particulars in the Manufacturer 
and Builder, It takes the ivory of 20,000 elephants 
annually ta supply the demand for cutlery pur- 


154] poses at Sheffield. The best ivory is from Africa, 


though not so white as that of Asia, which contains 


: more phosphate of lime and less animal matter, and 
712] is therefore more liable to crack. A large supply 


comes from the fossil elephants, which are found in 
large quantities in Northern Siberia. Owing to the 
extreme cold, these have been’well preserved from 
decomposition. The future supply is somewhat 
precarious, and a call is beginning to be made for 


70 | substitutes. 


MISMANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
ser vital statistics for Scotland in 1868, just 
published, show that out of 115,514 children 
born during the year, only 312 fell victims to con- 
vulsions. In England, on the other hand, 23,198 out 
of 786,858 infants under one year, died of convul- 
sions. So fearful a contrast as this must be traced 
to pernicious customs among the people, and is at- 
tributed to the fact that the English are in the habit 
of stuffing their infants with spoon food almost 
from birth, while in Scotland, as a rule, nothing is 
given but mother’s milk until the teeth are cut. 
The solution is founded in good sense, and the moral 
is very manifest. 
—According to various statements collected by 


the Scientific American, the modern habit of much 
traveling does not tend to diminish longevity or in- 


12] duce any particular diseases. Statistics have been 
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gathered in France and England which seem to 
prove this conclusively, and it is not supposed that 
the result is very different in this coumtry, though 


7 | information is still wanting. Railway accidents are 


more common with us, and yet the loss of life by 
railroads is less in proportion than by any other 
means of conveyance. As for an Englishman, ac- 
cording to one of their authorities, his risk of death 
by hanging is 130 times greater than of runes on 

a railway. 

—The: oil of peppermint is commended as an 
anodyne in neuralgia and other severe pain. It is 
applied externally as a liniment, and will be found 
in sor conen wwe great relief, 
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Farm and Garden, 





MR. GREELEY’S BOOK. 


i. reader of the Tribune has, during the 
‘4 last year at least, seen the heading, ‘‘ What I 
Know of Farming,” even if he has never read a line 
of the essays which followed. The appearance of 
these letters in book form will doubtless be the sig- 
nal for a large sale thereof, for the name of those 
who believe in the veteran editor is legion. The 
book is characteristically dedicated: ‘‘To the man 
of our age who shall make the first plow, propelled 
by steam or other mechanical power, whereby not 
less than ten acres per day shall be thoroughly pul- 
verized to the depth of two Sous, Sn a cost of not 
more than two dollars per acre.” In his preface 
Mr. Greeley begins with this somewhat discourag- 
ing statement: “‘My practical knowledge of agri- 
culture is meager, and mainly acquired in a child- 
hood long bygone; while of science, I have buta 
smattering, if even that. They are right, therefore, 
who urgé that my qualifications for writing on agri- 
culture are slender indeed. I only lay claim to an 
invincible willingness to be made wiser to-day than 
I was yesterday, and a lively faith in the possibility 
—nay, the feasibility, the urgent necessity, the im- 
minence—of very great improvements in our ordin- 
ary dealings with the soil.” Let no farmer, how- 
ever, form an adverse opinion of the book from this 
assertion, for the author attempts to say but “little, 
and that little very vaguely,”’ concerning the details 
of farming. He has, however, traveled extensively, 
and has considered the subject of agriculture in cer- 
tain of its broader features, which may, probably 
have, escaped the notice of the greater number of 
practical farmers. His object seems to be to interest 
the rising generation in a branch of industry which 
is of unrivaled importance. He says of his book: 


I know that, if I could have perused one of like tenor half 
a century ago, when I wasa patient worker and an eager 
reader in my father’s humble home, my subsequent career 
would have been less anxious and my labors less exhaust- 
ing than they have been. Could I then have caught but a 
glimpse of the beneficent possibilities of a farmer's life— 
could I have.realized that he is habitually (even though 
blindly) dealing with problems which require and reward 
the amplest knowledge of Naturo’s laws, the fullest com- 
mand of science, the noblest efforts of the human intellect, 
Tshould have since pursued the peaceful,unobtrusive round 
of an enthusiasticiand devoted, even though not an eminent 
or fortunate, tiller of the soil. 


Such a declaration over the signature of one of the 
most eminent men in the country ought certainly to 
jead our farmers’ boys to think several times before 
leaving the farm for the counter or the desk. Mr. 
Greeley looks baek upon the abolition of slavery as 
the only thoroughly successful work in which he has 
borne a part, but he feels that another reform, 
namely, the elevation of labor, is one of the great 
and growing problems of the day. 


SHEEP SHEARING 


HE natural season for wool to grow is when 
feed is most tender and digestible—that is to 
say, during the Spring of the year, and yet there is 
a wide difference of opinion regarding the best time 
for shearing'sheep. Itis, we believe, admitted that 
when sheep are compelled to retain and carry their 
wool until the weather is warm, both the animal 
and its fleece are more or less injured. Feed is 
abundant and nutritious, and there is a tendency on 
the one hand to produce fat which is in a measure 
counterbalanced by the absorptive powers of the 
wool itself, which draws the fat into its own fibers. 
‘Thus the animal is weakened, and the wool is in- 
jured. It is therefore desirable to shear as early as 
is safe, considering the season. Of course if sheep 
are deprived of their covering so early in the season 
as to subject them to extreme cold, more or less loss 
must ensue; but, taking all things into considera- 
tion, early shearing is the best. The operation of 
washing always precedes that of shearing, and is 
perhaps best performed by means of a spout. It is 
usually necessary to dam some stream so as to form 
a pond giving a. head of about four feet above the 
platform on which the washer stands. This plat- 
form should be of plank, and about six feet by eight 
in size. The stream of water, as it issues from the 
spout, should be about five inches wide and from a 
half to three quarters of an inch thick. The head 
of the sheep 4s held under this until the water runs 
off clear. The sheep, lying on its side, is then moved 
along and washed thoroughly, then turned and 
washed in like manner on the other side, and finally 
is suffered to stand on its feet while its back is 
washed. No squeezing is necessary, as the sheep 
will dry itself fast enough. It is perhaps needless to 
add that the more carefully the washing, cleaning, 
and shearing is done, the better will be the market 
price of the wool. 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN says many a wheel is 
ruined by oiling too plentifully. A well made wheel 
will endure constant wear for ten to twenty years if 
care is taken to use the right kind and proper 
amount of oil; but if this matter be not attended to, 
the wheel will be used up in five or six years, or 
may be sooner. Lard should never be used on a 
wagon, for it will penetrate the hub and work its 
way out around the tenons of the spokes and spoil 
the wheel. Castor oil is a good material for use on 
an iron axle; just oil enough should be applied toa 
spindle to give it a light coating; this is better than 
more, for the surplus put on will work out at the 
ends and be forced by the shoulders and nut into 
the hub around outside of the boxes. To oil an 
axletree, first wipe the spindle clean with a cloth 
wet with turpentine, if it won’t wipe without it. 
On a buggy or carriage, wipe and clean off the back 
and front ends of the hubs, and then apply a very 
small quantity of castor oil, or some especially pre- 
pared lubricator, near the shoulders and point. 


THe AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ANNUAL is just 
received, rather late, it is true, considering its re- 
semblance to an almanac, but enough months still 
remain in the year 1871 to make it valuable to every 





farmer. It contains hints for monthly work, a 
description’ of many valuable agricultural inven- 
tions; notes upon dairy matters; progress in fish 
culture; the farmer’s directory; and a long array 
of miscellaneous matter interesting, useful and 
trustworthy for reference, and full of information 
for all dwellers in rural and suburban districts. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Presmpent’s INDIAN Po.icy.—President 

Grant, in his message, December, 1809, speaks 
thus: “From the foundation of the government to 
the present time, the management of the original 
inhabitants of this continent, the Indians, has been a 
subject of embarrassment and expense, and has 
been attended with continuous robberies, murders, 
and wars. From my own experience upon the 
frontier and in Indian countries, I do nothold either 
legislation or the conduct of the whites who come 
most in contact with the Indian, blameless for these 
hostilities. The past, however, cannot be undone; 
and the question must be met as we now findit. I 
have adopted a new policy toward these wards of 
the nation (they cannot be regarded in any other 
light than as wards) with fair results, so far as tried, 
and which I hope will be attended ultimately with 
great success.”’ 

Probably few readers of the message realized how 
much was meant by this quiet utterance; and still 
fewer understand how persistently, and against how 
serious obstacles, the President has adhgred to the 
purpose then declared, and how great an era he has 
opened for Christian thought and effort.—Old and 
New. 

To BE or not TO Be.—A California editor 
frankly avows his desire to ‘‘ be’’ a while longer, but 
thinks his chances are small because husbands are so 


successful in his State in pleading insanity in defense 


of shooting or knifing persons whom they have sus- 
pected of being on friendly terms with their wives ; 
and so he gives notice to “all men’s wives who have 
heretofore enjoyed the advantage of his acquaint- 
ance that this ceases to-day and forever.’’ ‘‘Some- 
body,” he continues, ‘‘ perishes ingloriously every 
day for being on speaking terms with married wo- 
men, and we do not care'to have our turn come 
round. Deeply grateful for the past forbearance of 
aggrieved husbands, we make our bow and retire. 
Hereafter our nods and smiles will be lavished upon 
girls and widows exclusively ; no others need apply. 
Whosoever will attempt to introduce us to his own 
wife, or that of another man, will be regarded asa 
conspirator against our precious life, and be subject- 
ed to abuse in the columns of this journal. Nature 
is strong in us, and we do snot wish to die. When- 
ever we shall feel a desire that way, we shall treat 
somebody’s wife with common courtesy, get shot, 
and go quietly to our reward.” 


“In THE HoLtow or His Hanp.”—A Christian 
sailor, when asked why he remained so calm ina 
fearful storm, said, ‘‘Though I sink, I shall only 
drop into the hollow of my Father’s hand; for He 
holds all these, waters there.”’ 


— For a long time the Patagonians, it was un- 
derstood, were real giants. Then this was denied; 
observers, it was asserted, had looked at them 
through the magnifying medium of a fog. Buta 
letter from a member of thé Magellan Colony speaks 
of some of them as standing six feet, six or seven 
inches, and ‘‘from head to heel, symmetry itself.”’ 
Nor is it unusual to find a Patagonian weighing as 
much as 285 pounds. With all their splendid physi- 
cal characteristics, the race is degenerating 
“through the use of tobacco and liquor.’”’ More- 
over, with all their bodily strength, the people are 
said to be exceedingly cowardly. Most of their 
wounds are given from behind. Heretofore they 
have recovered marvelously soon from their wounds, 
but with their degeneration the process is slower. 


—A writer in The Philadelphia Press cites 
from memory a speech made in that city by Henry 
Clay more than thirty years ago, in response to the 
calls of a large crowd gathered in the front of the 
Hotel where he was staying: “ Fellow-citizens: 
You that have wives had better go home to them; 
you that have sweethearts had better be enjoying 
their society, and you that have neither had better 
go home to your mothers. As for me, I intend to 
spend the evening in the society of these ladies ’— 
pointing to the parlor of the hotel. 


As soon as the Congressional chaplain closes 
his appeal to the Throne of Grace there is a 
clapping of hands all over the floor. Itis the way 
the members have of calling pages to their gide. 
Every Congressman begins his day’s labor by giving 
an order toa messenger ; hence the clapping is uni- 
versal and uproarious. ‘‘ Well, that beats me,” 
said an elderly gentleman in the gallery, with mud 
on his boots, which looked as though it had been 
brought from the other side of the Potomac; “I 
didn’t see anything in that prayer worth cheer- 
ing !”’ 

—Somebody has given a droll paraphrase of 
George Washington and the hatchet story. He says 
Gen. Butler and Wendell Philips were in the garden 
of the White House waiting to see the President. 
They were kept there for some while, when Butler, 
picking up a hatchet, began cutting the trees to 
beguile the time. Grant soon after appeared, and 
asked, ‘‘ Who has been hacking these trees ?’’ Butler 
answered, “‘I cannot tell a lie, Mr. President : it was 
Wendell Phillips.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


—A wealthy bachelor, having had one or two: 


law-suits for breach of promise, now replies to any 
young lady who wishes a few minutes’ private con- 
versation : ‘‘No, you donot, madame. It cuts me 
to the heart to be compelled to doubt the honorable- 
ness of your intentions, but that sort of thivg is 
played out. My rule is imperative, and if you have 
any business to transact with me it must bein the 
presence of two witnesses !”’ 


— The Westminster Review says, that “no Am- 


erican woman has evinced, in prose or poetry, any- 


‘thing like the genius of Alice Cary,” 





—Le Verrier, the distinguished astronomer, is 
reported to be almost heart-broken by the unhappy 
dissensions of his country, and to be living under 
an assumed name near the city of Aix, in the ex- 
treme south of France. Though only sixty this 
month, he is represented as quite infirm. 


— The San Francisco News Letter says that 
“the Industrial School Committee report that one 
boy has escaped from the institution and got 
married, and they don’t know what to do with him. 
If the school is designed to be reformatory, he 
should be rescued and brought back; if penal, it 
would be well to let him alone.”’ 


—During Dr. Payson’s last illness, a friend 
coming into his room remarked familiarly, ‘* Well, 
I am sorry to see you lying here on your back.” 

“Do you know what God puts us on our backs 
for ?”’ asked Dr. Payson, smiling. 

“No,” was the answer. 

“In order that we may look upward.” 


—“*Shall I help you to alight ?” said a young 
gentleman addressing a bouncing country girl, who 
was preparing to jump from a carriage in front of 
his office. ‘Thank you, sir,’’ sweetly replied the 
girl, ‘“* but I don’t smoke.”’ 

—A block of granite weighing ninety tons has 
been quarried in Rhode Island for the basis of a 
public fountain in New York. Another block or 
so of the same size, and there won’t be much of the 
State left.—Louisville Courier. 

—Kossuth, who, in spite of his feeble health, has 
completed his autobiography, has as yet found no 
publishing-house in Europe willing to accept it. He 
now talks of offering the MS. to some of our leading 
publishers. 


—A Paris correspondent declares that Emile de 
Girardin has been rendered penniless by the war, 
and that he serjously talks of going into journalism 
in New Orleans, where he has many friends. 

—Some one who has recently been studying 
Jobn Ruskin, pronounces his face the homeliest he 
has ever seen, and Ruskin the heartiest hater of 
America, contained in all England. 


—Last week, Mrs. Eliza Thurston, age 65, died 
suddeuly of disease of the heart at Athens, Tenn., 
while giving her experience at a Methodist revival. 
Her decease is ascribed to undue excitement. 


— When the Roman Catholic religion was in the 
ascepdant in England, the health of the Pope was 
usually drunk in a full glass immediately after din- 
ner—au bon pére: hence the word *“* Bumper.” 


— An aeronaut has discovered that a woman’s 
voice is audible at a height of two miles, while a 
man’s yoice has never been heard higher than a 
mnile. 


—A chap in Boston advertises for a “ self-sup- 
porting” wife, ‘“ pretty and well-educated.” Modest, 
that ! 


—An Eastern lady advertises for a laundress 
who will be willing to take her pay in lessons om 
the guitar. 


—* Interviewing ” isnothing new : it existed in 
Ceesar’s time, for did not great Julius ask, ‘** Who is 
it in the press that calls ? 

— Women are like horses—the gayer the har- 
ness they have on, the better they feel. 


—Where the catholic spirit is, there is the Cath- 
olic Church.— Hedge. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $230. The party who sends us $% fora club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50, Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents @ year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


New << oe —GEO. MACLEAN, 3 School St., Boston, Mass 
—— eee, JUNKIN & Co., 167 South Clark ‘St., Chicago, 
inois 
South-West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth St., Cincinnati pm oo 
Middle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelph 
Pours Lo nd, at DEWING & Co., 542 California St. 
neisco, Cal. 


—_@—— 


Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Depart- 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 
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ACENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some years 
past, will be ready in about three months. Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, @ book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it is offered. All successful Canvassers jor this book 
wilt have prakerence of territory for the * Beecher Book.” The book 
combines 


“500 Volumes in One,’ 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely Mlustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 500 volwmes im one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It will be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 
all worthy.0 ofa 2 Gece {---» ye fae vt a r prrie =< 


ae saulaie ne A volume,”’—Phila. 








“No sitailar collection in the English lnoeuege, in in copiousness 
ang tplteiey of of and ng h it.” 
i Terms. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has been to 
et this book made fast enough. Teachers, Clergymen. pesive 
fi , intelligent Women can have g pay with 
Sis an agency. Eaciusive territory g.ven. Send for cibouteda 
rms, “? 
J. B. FORD & Co. 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Publishers’ Department. 


A 
Reflection. . 

W. A. Willard & Co., of Canal street, are manufac- 
turers and large dealers in Mirrors and all their 
kindred—frames, cornices, decorations and all man- 
ner of parlor decorations of that character. A 
steady old house, with a good name for fair dealing, 
Willard & Co. are worth a call if anybody wants to 
see himself as others see him. 

— -> 

A month ago the writer was compelled out of 
consideration for his eyes to limit his evening read- 
ing and writing to a very short period. Now, how- 
ever, the use of a “ Germaa student damp” enables 
him to work if need be until midnight, with little 
inconvenience. The dealers in all patterns of these 
lamps, of home and foreign make, are Henry Rus- 
sell & Co. who are likewise agents for Downer’s 
“Mineral Sperm Oil” which is probably the very 
best preparation of petroleum in the market. 
advertisement. 


See 


— 

Two books of more than usual merit, if interest 
combined with wholesome influence constitutes 
merit, are ‘Shiloh; or, Without and Within,” and 
‘“‘ By the Sea,” which are advertised in our columns 
this week. 

——-~<--——-. 
The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION (with MaRsHALL’s “* Wash- 
ington”’) ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companton, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new sub- 
scription, (with $3.00) to the Curistran Unton and 
MARSHALL’s ‘‘ Washington.” Both offers to those 
not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company. 
For the mouths of Mareh, 1871, . 
3 ” 1870, visions 
a en 
Z = ee 0 


- $580,340 
488,332 


93,008 


1,602,328 
1,295,612 


iT “é 


Increase this year over 


Earnings frst three months, isi “et 
1870, i 
“ ae “ 1869, * 
Inorease this year over 1870, 


- - $06,716 
on " are 


a. 
Watches that are Watches. 

Weshall be pleased to send our descriptive price 
list of genuine Waltham Watches, together with an 
illustrated pamphlet entitled a History of Watch- 
making, to all who send us their address. No mat- 
ter how remote you are from New York, we can 
sell you a Watch at the same price as if you were 
here. When you write mention that you saw this 
notice in the Christian Union. 

HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, N. Y. 


Pe 
Interesting to Ladies. 

Having used the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine 
for eight years, I feel that I can reeommend it to 
the public, and safely say it is the best machine in 
use, it having required no repairs in that time, and 
were [to have another, it would be the Grover & 
Baker. i 
A. CRISS, 

Akron, O. 


MRS. J. 


—->-——- 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

For the best selling article ever offered! Colby’s 
Clothes Wringer, with Moulton's Indestructible 
Rolls!! Extraordinary liberal inducements offered 
to active live men. Exclusive right of territory 
given. For full terms, &c., address Colby Bros. & 
Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 


—__+__g—___— 
Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want afew more good agonts to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 


—o——_ 

More than Three Hundred Thousand short term 
policies, insuring against accidents, were issued by 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., during the year ending Deo. 3ist, 
1870, the whole, covering risks amounting to One 
Thousand Million Doulers. 


—— ~»>—— 

Your Frretr.—How to take care of them. No 
more Corns, Bunions, Grown-in-Toenails, Pinched 
Toes, Sore Heels, aches, pains, nor deformities. 
Read the new Book on Tork Human Feet. $1.25. 
Sent first pest by S. R. Wetuzs, 389 Broadway, 
ie A 


——~> —--- 

It is a generally conceded fact that the days of 
Brigham Young and Mormonism are numbered; 
but it is impossible to number the families and 
homes which, within the past year, have adopted 
Sapo iio as a cleaner and polisher. 

——_.>__—. 
Thousands are murdered every year by using im- 


pure oil. Be warned in'time, and use only Pratt’s 
Astral Oil—the safest and best. 


+> 
We call the attention of all lovers of flowers and of 
good tomatos, to the advertisement in this. paper of 
Geo. Ex Waring, Jr., of Ggden Farm, 
—— 


Butrenrics & Co.’s Patterns can be found at their 





Agents, Ledwith & Codg, 284 Fulton 8t,, Brooklyn. 
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Financial, 


Gold was dull until Thursday, when it recovered 
some degree of firmness and became stronger and 
advanced on Friday. The rate paid for carrying 
were | to3 per cent. and flat. 








Governments were firm as a rule throughout 
the week, recovering early from a temporary fall- 
ing off in sympathy with gold. The new loan has 
now been taken or converted to something over 
$60,000,000. In London the quotations at the close 
ot the week were : 1862's, 90 ; old 1865’s, 9644 ; 1867’s, 
92\¢, and ten-forties, 89%. 

The Money Market was active at advanced 
rates early in the week, the quotations on Tuesday 
being from 6 per cent. currency, to 7 per cent. gold. 
It soon became easier, however, and during the 
rest of the week ranged from 5 to 6 per cent. on call, 
5 per cent. on Governments, and as high as 7 per 
cent. on stock collaterals. 

The Steck Market was unsettled and dull 
early in the week, but became more active and 
higher on Wednesday, advancing to the highest 
prices of the season on Thursday and Friday. The 
movement is most marked, as may be seen in our 
quotations in what are known as the speculative 
shares. The cliques are working the market with 
all possible vigor, now that the danger of a spring 
stringency in money may be supp. sed to be passed. 

Foreign Exchange 1s firm on a basis of 109% to 
110 for prime banker’s sixty-day sterling, 110 to 
110% for sight bills. 

The following table shows the course of the Stock 
Exchange since our last : 














American Gold Coin.............. 110%, 110: 110%, 110% 
U. 8. Currency, ihn. dsahis <b osutp ochlhed 16, LL5 A 11596 
U. 8. 6’s Cou. Plccscsccansccoceun 116%" 116% se 
U.S. 5-20’s, Cou. 62. 112% 1139 4 L126 11384 
U. §.5-20’s. Cou. 6 -»- 112: og 11980, 12%, 113; 
U. 3. 5-20’s. Cou. Tas tse LTS 111% 
e 8. 5=2i)'s. Cou. THT sh etey 

a {111% 1125411256 
U. 8. 10834 ,1083¢ 108 5¢ ,111 % 
U.8. 108% Pro Fy % 
N.Y. n con i 9634 ,97, 3; 
N.Y. Cent. and Hudson seri +» + 9856 9214 | 
ROOGIDR. 6: J decct ces cb e0+. ae 1 A a 10046 
Northwestern...,........cccssceced 8856 a 4s bogs} 
Northwestern, pref, errr 9736. 
Mil. & St. Pa)... ..0.0.c.ccccese cosmmanae 3% 61 .6246,02% 
Mil. & St. Paul, pf...........-:20, aiig 56.034 18%. 0% 
Lake Shore......... coe e eee  MOR3G I 4 $: 0344 10544 
Rock Island. .............cccesssseseeeehlB, LIZ AI2 ra) 
Fort Wayne........ es 





Pittsburgh .......... ioc Me ae 
New Jersey Central 
Pacfic Mail.......... 


Harlem 
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NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 


HALLCARTEN & CO., 


Recommend, after a thorough investigation of the 
affairs of the Company, the FIRST MORTGAGE 
EIGHT PER CENT. BONDS OF THE BLIZA- 
BETHTOWN AND PADUCAH RAILROAD COM- 
PANY OF (KENTUCKY, as a vety safe and de- 
sirable investment. They are only authorized to 
offer a limited amount of these securities at 874 
and accrued tuterest. The bonds offered are on the 
completed portion of the Road, whieh is now in suc- 
cessful operation. 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific. Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern moume Railroad, 
ast), is being pushed 








oe 8 
road ball eee te ying 1s 3 eS 
TO 1 a 
th Sta p Pie 


Eastern 
purchase of the Bt Paul vy: Pacific i the Nerth- 
ern Pacific Company now has 41 r es of com- 
leted road, and by September next this will be 
nereased at lea ean 3 560 
“A GOOD INVESTMENT. poy Cooke & Co. 
ling, and unhesitati: sing he as 





a Profitable and_perfectly the 
First Me Lana Granta Gold Bonds "ot the 
Northern ¢ Railroad Company. They have 


Py to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold ineeewey (more than 8 per cent. curveney} 


and are secured Db a =< oe ay 
ENTIRE ROAD AND 178 also. o 


"OF LAND bo qvery mile of 
oO Raves foreach $1,000 Bond. They 
are exempt from U. > Tax; Principal and Interest 
nomina ns: Coupons, 


Fo BON DS. Notthorn Pacific 

ae 4 at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 

ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 

at their lowest cash . This renders them 
paetl INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

pls NG FUND. The proceeds of all sales 

are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 


chase a cancellation of the First Mo Pof the 
Roads. ‘of the rest . The Land Phistimine of t -4 
Ro! 


ft Mon Acres 
—— will ‘undoubtedly jean Tene he principal 
ompany’s bonded Gebt be: due. 
With their ample security and eh re ing aeen 
est, there is no investment, 
ple, vain is) MORE PROFITAB' 
EXC NGE U. s. FI rE: ¥, Sucre, 
The casas of ky e Rig! ae per cent. 


Loan will eompel oe ee surrender of United 

States 6 per oon =e ho) — 4 tagaty 4 

are now orthern Pacific 

ore moraition Aa profit, 
arly income. 


and greatly increasing thele pin 


Stocks and Bonds will be reas ved at their h hest 
current price in exchange 1 for Northern Pacific 
Roven-T Birtles. ae ed aAnoss. on "Money or 
‘en-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, will «Yy ental a’ by the Financial A its. Full 
information. maps, pam obtained 
on application at any agency, bom under- 


nap 
rou sanex TAY COOKE & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadGo, 


By BRANES and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United Btates. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTERBST paid or compounded, free of all ee 
THREB Tiates in each year, or every THIRTY DA 


us depositors 
‘A SPECI uty tn made of allowing interest Seen 
sit on sums of wo and ard. 

oPOalt Of TIFIOAT RS, 36 as tered 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere in the 
United States, issued, payasle on demand, with 
intere’ 

All accounts strict! Mr peveteens confidential. 

5 hey pees deposits paya' ON DEMAND, with interest 


‘Gall or send for circular. 
tz Open da ANCRDA Yee x ye x rary § mou. 
pieys and SA 


URDAYS from 9A.M 
NB. rpuromse mae ~ or + March 20 will 





Western Progress—iowa and its 
Resources. 

THE past year has been characterized 
by developments in Western progress far 
more than commensurate with the in- 
crease in population. While in many 
districts the increase in population is only 
about ten per cent. annually, we find the 
productions of wealth increasing in a 
ratio of about fifty per cent. This is ac- 
counted for by the character of the peo- 
ple and the fertility of the country. The 
population being mostly of New-England 
descent, carry with them the enterprise, 
industry, and constructive genius gained 
by their Eastern education, and houses, 
schools, and railways follow close upon 
the tid@of immigration. 

Among the noted enterprises which the 
West has produced in the past year cal- 
culated to bring much increase of mate- 
rial prosperity to a section of country of 
unexampled wealth and fertility, may be 
mentioned the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Minnesota R. R. Co. of Lowa. This 
line of Railway, which was largely pro- 
moted by the capital and energy of one 
of the largest of our Eastern banking- 
houses, Messrs. Heury Clews & Co., trav- 
erses in a Northwesterly direction the 
whole line of the Cedar Valley of Iowa, 
which is the garden of the West for serial 
production. 

This road, extending from Burlington 
across the State to Minnesota and St. 
Paul, affords an outlet, not only for the 
vast products of the region which it trav- 
erses, but also for the whole of the fertile 
and populous region beyond comprised 
in the boundaries of Minnesota. The 
Railway is a trunk line and direct route 
from these regions to St. Louis in the 
South or Chicago in the East. The cars 
Which go laden with grain to these cen- 
ters of distribution return freighted with 
coal and lumber to meet the extending 
ing wants of a population constantly 
increasing in the thriving villages and 
towns along the line, The Company 
already, in addition to numerous way- 
trains, run three through trips daily for 
passengers from St. Paul to Chicago and 
St. Lonis, and its ireight-cars are all in 
requisition to meet the demand of farm- 
ers and merchants. 

The association of Mr. Henry Clews & 
Co. with the road has been in connection 
with the sale of its mortgage bonds, 
which have afforded favorite investment 
to Eastern capitalits for the employment 
of surplus funds. The bonds being a first 
and only claim upon all the property and 
assets of the Road to only half the extent 
of the same, afford such ample security 
that they admit of no doubt of their 
prompt payment in accordance with 
their face, and being payable in gold, the 
income derived from them gives recipi- 
ents the benefit of the market premium 
on the precious metal. The bonds being 
sold for account of the Company and at 
subscription enables subscribers to obtain 
them far below the intrinsic value of the 
security, and at a price reduced much 
below what they must command in open 
market when the issue is exhausted and 
sales for account of the Company are 
stopped. 

The bonds are offered by Messrs. Henry 
Clews & Co., the subscription agents, at 
90 and accrued interest in currency for 
account of the Company, whereas we see 
similar railway seven per cent mortgage 
bonds, of which sales for the Company’s 
account have been completed, command- 
ing from 100 to 105 per cent in open mar- 
ket. Such are the mortgages of the Pitts- 
burg and Fort Wayne, Chicago, Burling- 
ton and Quincy, Chicago and Rock Island, 
and others—all similar and neighboring 
lines of railway and either feeders or out- 
lets for the one under discussion. 

We advise parties who may be in search 
of the most safe manner of employing 
their funds, and at the same time giving 
them a fair return, to examine into the 
securities of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids 
and Minnesota R. R. Co., which are guar- 
anteed by the sterling character of the 
enterprise and the high reputation of the 
parties connected with it. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & C0., 


No, 41 Lombard 8t., London. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


OOMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR TETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Avatlable in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our aren oom 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSB, @ arrangements 
have been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


with due attention to their correspondence and the 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
New YORE, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 








| sca Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


Dlustrated pHiQRosoorss:. application. 
Catalogue, polente and ihiistrated, , Tree on ap- 





Sse 


J. ZUILLE, B. Cashier. 
w interest from March . 


T,H, MCALLISTER, ‘Optician, 49 Nassau Bt. N.Y 





Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. 00. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 
First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. 


From January, 1870, convertible into Stock and 
Receivable for Lands at Par. Land Grantof over 
One Million Acres from Government. on which, 
together with the Road and all its Property, these 
Bonds are a 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
income is derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. 
But 34 Mites more Road to Build, for which the tron 
is already ney ong and ali the work under con- 
tract. An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North 
West to Milwaukie and Chicago. Total amount of 
Mortgage $4,000,000. Estimatec value. of Lands alone 
nearly double that amount. 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium on 
Gold, 9 per cent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the Hon. WILLIAM H. LEONARD, 
ex-C ry i pennies of Supreme Court, State of New 
York ; DU'T'TON STEEBLE,and JAMES GOOD- 
aon i P., England where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are required 
to see that proceeds of land sales are upplied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the eethons 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as we its 


Eastern connections, will be seen from a amphlet 
and maps which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & OO., 
‘ No. 23 Wall Street, and 
GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 





Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent'!¢ 


COLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 
New York and Oswego 
Midland Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE iN 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 





One-half the distance from Jersey City to Greena- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 





The Iron bought, and 2% miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co.,|* 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 





ALBERT B. “WALDON, Mididiass, 
lesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &o. 
ON SATURDAY AT 10 O’CLOOK, 


Waldron & Cooke will wn. Ae agen a a Soenets 
a of Second 


PP late—betng {One of of ‘th ie ola, rogkery, Cat: 


we have offered t 

Waldron & “solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences =. patties declining housekeeping. 
Terms modera 


MARBLEIZED SLATE 
MANTELS. 


Cheaper, better, and more beautiful than marble. 
Shipped to all parts of the country. Send for cir- 
cular. 





T. B, STEWART & CO., 
605 Sixth Ave,, bet, 35th and 36th Sts,, 
NEW YORK. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES, "uti" 


Sena to Hi “So DB & 00.) 84 Premon 
wniteet eget, Bonion dort Pa ilustrated Cire alar Gree). 








MAGIC — pew — Send Stamp 


HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway, New York. 


8 O'CLOCK. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











READY! 


THE PEOPLE’S 


PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK: 


A WORK ON 
Breeding, Rearing, Care and General 
Management of Poultry. 


NOW 





BY WM. M. LEWIS. 





224 Large Octavo Pages. - - Oloth, $1.50. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


Fowls — Their General Mede of Making Nests, 
Mansgement,Breeding 
and Mating. Cay soudetng Fowls & Im- 

Setting Hens and Incu- plenents. 
bation. Anatomy of the Egg. 

7 Proper Food and | Incubators—The Hatch- 

eedin, ing and Rearing of 
mene fowls for Mar- Chickens by Artificial 
ket and Bggs. Mea’ 

Fattening and Preparing Artificial _tothers and 

oultry for Market. their Us 

Boxes and Packing Poul- | Irregular Sexual Varia- 
try. tions of Plumage. 

Varieties of Fowls—His- | Poultry Enemtes—How 
tory, Characteristics, to Prevent their Dep- 
etc., of the Breeds. redations. 

Turkeys — Management | Packing Eggs for Trans- 
of Different Breeds. ortation and Hatch- 

Ducks—Their Varieties ng. 
and Management. Mode of + meme Eggs 

Geese--Management and for Mar 
Different Breeds. Description fant Manner 

Diseases of Poultry— of Ma ming ss 
Symptoms,Care,Treat- | Preserving E 
ment, Ewopeatives, Rem | Eggs as a Commercial 
edies, e Commodit ty. 

Poultr “Houses, Yards = of Poultry in Win- 





and ter. 

eenry “A ppliances-—— A South American Poul- 
Chicken Coops or Pens, try Farm. 
Duck and Turkey Hou- | Standard of Excellence. 
ses, Feeding Hoppers |Terms and Technicali- 
and Troughs, Water- ties, ete. 
Fountains, etc. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


PAGE. PAGE. 
Artificial Hen.. 166 Prteged Fowls, Pair 
— Mother, NN. WE Lid. MR web wn scugs cae 
Aylesbury Drake..... 90 Games. Black-red.. 68 


Bantam Cock, Fertile 
Henfeather’dGame 169 
— Hen, Barren Full Geese, eet or A- 
FeatheredSebright 168 merican........... 
Bantams,B)’k-breast- — Emdenor Bremen 
ed Red Game....... 67|— Toulouse 
— Duck-wing Game 57 | Goose,WhiteChinese 
— Golden Sebright.. 68 | Guelders, Pair of.... 
— Pekin or Vacs. 67 | Hamburgs, Pair of 
— Silver pera t... 67 Golden-spangled. 46 
30|— Silver-spangied.. 46 
33 | Hen-house, Mount’ 8. 118 

Henpet [eae 


Games, ee w 1g. 55 
Karl Derb 4 52 


SEESS 


_ — coos 


oe 
moh 


Gunn Operating Ta- sas 


ble 
Caponising Powis, Iim- 
lements used.... 145 ae a Process 


Fo 2 
- Plan of Double... 118 
Houdans, Pair of..... 61 


— Position of Fowl Illusti ated....... 
on  Gparating 1 Incubate , American 159 
vodeovovcceges -“ nde ob scebie 
Coo: & Wire — Geyelin’s.......... 1 
chicken pooodl vi debboncde _ Sives eaeseene 160,161 
_ mun. or — Schroderm........ 1 
of Van ‘Winkie’ s.. 127|— Wortley’s......... 158 


BiOD.....-+-++ 7 Win 
- po ‘Canvas-cov- 


- orTrans stato y lustrati 
ee, Poo: 


lu =. aBeck is 
- Rhode Island 114 


, Fertilit of.... 20 
Peemer Fogy's Fowis 











"3 Fo 9 Rustic 
Food ae ‘or er A a Mos e of © enc, Hf 
‘in, r. oue! 

Feet ~ were coeee 182 | Shi ghaes, “Pair” ‘of 
- Hout ble... ose 138 ive.. -m 30 
~ Funnel and Cone Silky Fowis, Pair of.. 69 

32 | Spanish Fowls, White 
—- and Black... .- 59 
= Trap, Barrel.......... 171 
ont lle 7 
- - mmon Box..... pes 
im — for Mink Dgnceeoen? 


Mile’s Vermin... 





— Domestic ..2°2..3: 73 


ine ‘i 
Fowl, Points of od 
— Vulture-hocks.... 15|— Geppeene Nest.. | 





("Single copies of this work will be sent by mail 
(postpaid,) on receipt of price, $1.50, Liberal dis- 
eounts made to the trade. 

Address all orders to 
D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
New York City, or Rochester, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE WORK ON 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


is now in course of preparation by X. A.WILLARD, 
A. M.,the most praction! and popular writer on the 
ubject, and the + o~ wt ene A in this country. 
It will be a large 1 bs oe handsomely illus- 
trated, and vaelished 3 D. T. MOORE, at_the 
offices of the RURAL a Yonkes, ew York 
City and Rochester, N. Y. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Money In The Carden; 


By P. T. QuINN. This Work upon Kitchen oh 
Market Gardening, and the field culture of Root 
Cro ae now moe somes. It —s an able, practical and 


we » pont by mail, 

3! ta for $1.50. jane ablished b D:D OORE, 
Benen oF RURA for 1 New YORKER, Rew York City, or 
Rochester, N. wY. 





THE 
BAPTIST UNION. 


A Large Eight-Page Weekly. 
ONLY $2 A YEAR. 
It advocates Union and Liberty among all Evan- 


gelical Baptists, and Fellowship, Communion, and 
Union between Baptists and other Christians. 


Its columns are enriched by contributions from 
many able writers. Among them are 


REV. C. HOWARD MALCOM, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 
REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, &c., &c. 
Among the Foreign Contributors are 
REV. WILLIAM BROCE, D.D., London. 
REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, Manchester. 
REV. F. H. PATTERSON, Roch Dale. 


Sample Copies sent free. Address 
BAPTIST UNION, 
37 Park Row, N. ¥. 








MUSIC. 


Plymouth Organ Concerts, No. 73 
(LAST CONCERT.) 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 
CONCERTS ON THE GREAT ORGAN every Sat- 
urday from 4to5 P.M. Doors open at 
Mr. SAMUEL P. WARREN, Organist, 
(Of Grace Church, New York.) 
Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, Vocalist.” 
SATURDAY, APRIL 22. 
_ Admission b Cts. Ten Tickets, $1.00. 








NOW READY! 


THE NEWEST AND BEST SUNDAY-8CHOOL 
SONG BOOK, 


“PURE GOLD,” 


By Rev. Rob t Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


Will be for sale, after April 15th, by most of the 
leading booksellers throughout the country. 


Over 55,000 Copies 


having been ordered in advance of publication, five 
of the largest “single cylinder”’ presses used in this 
city are engaged to run day and night (Sundays ex- 
cepted) on this work until the orders are filled. 
You cannot make a mistake in order- 


ing 


“PURE COLD” 


for your Sunday-School, The authors 
of “PURE GOLD” have been tried, and 
and their repatation is sufficient guar- 
antee of the excellence of the work. 

Send your address, and we will mail a Circular 
containing Specimen pages of the music. 


Send twenty-five cents, and we will mail one copy 
of “ PURE GOLD” (paper cover) as soon as pub 
lished. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St. N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 





PIANOS, ORG ANS, &e. 


“WHAT Is 


THE NEW CABINET PIPE-ORGAN? 


“An indispensable improvement over all Reed 
Organs. Must inevitably take preference at once.” 
GRORGE W. MORGAN. 





“One of the most valuable musical inventions @ 
our time.’ 
J. BR. THoMAs 





“ A GEM: something entirely by itself, and some- 
think yore all competition from anything now 


known 
ALBERT W. BERG. 
“ The crowning triumph of all. Entirely superior 
toall reed organs.”—N. Y. Independent. 





* An instrument beyond competition.” —Christian 
Advocate, N.Y. 





“ This new improvement is to work a revolution 
in the Cabinet Organ manufacture; for these Pi pe 
Organs must of necessity out- surip the others. 
Syracuse Daily Standard. 

For full particulars of this entirely new instru- 

ment (the result of were ears Of thorough study and 
experiment),—just the Organ wanted by nine-tenths 
of all the Churches in the land, one Br alithe Sab- . 
bath-schools and Musicians. 

REDINGTON & COMPANY, © crac racuse, N. Rw 


Sole 
(Purchasers of the Factor aa 7 ipetnane 38 ot m. 
Case & Co.) 4 * w 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. goats EY. 

will dispose ot ONE HUNDRED P1ANOS, MELO- 

DEONS., and ORGANS of six first-cluss ‘makers, 

inclu Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 

BE ion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E. & G. G@. HOOK, Boston. 

Builders of the powerful COLISEUM, ee Ete 
iarge Organ in the PLY MOUTH Us 90k 
7 nm, and of many Lundreds of insruments 
‘ ae LE in every part oi the country, and of all denom- 
na 
Represented in New York by 
JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts pppated 
on Precisely the same terms as at the facto sort, 


Pianos, Organs, and Senaaeens. 
T. Ss. BERRY & CO., 
788 Broadway. corner 10th Street, keep a fine assort. 














tof Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons, for 
rent, at very iow prices, for cash. Their H ALtee, 
DAVIS, & LO’S ance unsu 


fine and ve aan. They sell 2 small mon 
> hy ents and rent cheap, Theatr’ nea good oan 
yox Ange ca, are supe ou can barga 
always. *Pianos tuned and repaired. 





HB MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘““FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that ttis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for PY ular favor. PL” the result 
« years of experimen embodies nat’ rely may 
vantages over others, which, though, onee ent 
their time, re nov com we Y. ith this more 
modern production. co! e 
ualitigs of See iy) rest 3 f%5 SIRENOTH, DUka- 
an 
ane aie hall i en ppy to Baw | by AOT oruab 
r agencies, tha’ 


RUNS MORE BASILY, can “he more 
LEARNED and OPERATED, is more convenient- 
ed for pe CLEANING, 
Line. wi WEAR longer, do M 
work with a given amount of ame 
nally by its wonderful GE and nd OAP AO 
nd oe KINDS OF WORK, is better 4 
] requirements ofa FAMI SEW- 
meet Ma i GHINE than any other in the marke. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE OOMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 
CGRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropelitan Hotel. 


] yp het tg CoO., PHOTOGRAPHER, 
—— 1886, ’U wT 69, and W. 


on tn “Life tnd Puotoerephe, eu Dollars, —* 
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Wit and Nonsense. 


OUNTING HOUSES.—A stranger, observ- 

ing an ordinary roller rule on the table, 

took it up, and, on inquiring its use, was an- 

swered, “It is arule for counting-houses.” Too 

well bred, as he construed politeness, to ask 

unnecessary questions, he turned it over and 

over, up and down, repeatedly, and at last, in a 

paroxysm of baffled curiosity, he inquired, 

** How, in the name of wonder, do you count 
houses with this?’ 








A disturbed preacher remarked, “If that 
cross-eyed lady in the side aisle, with red 
hair and a blue bonnet, don’t stop talking, 
I must point her out to the congregation.” 


—An Irish gentleman, hearing of a friend 
having a stone coffin made for himself, ex- 
claimed: ‘* By my sowl, an’ that’s a good idea! 
Shure, an’ a stone coffin ’ud last a man his life- 
time!” 


—*Out West” they don’t allow undertakers 
to sit on juries in murder cases. Their strong 
business bias warps their judgment, and they 
invariably bring in a verdict of guilty. 


—*Well, my young gentleman, and how 
would you like your hair cut?’ ‘Oh! like 
papa’s, please—with a little round hele at the 
top.” 


—A New Hampshire pater familias was re- 
cently asked by an ambitious young man to 
bestow upon him the honor of his daughter’s 
hand. The old gentleman graciously respond- 
ed, ** Why, of course, you may have her, and 
don’t you know some likely young man that 
will take the other?” 


—A “Personal” ina New York daily a week 
ago, stated that “Jf John Smith, formerly of 
Philadelphia, will call at No. — Blank street, 
he will hear of something to his advantage.” 
John called. There was about 250 of him, and 
he has been calling at the rate of 47 per day 
ever since the “ persenal” appeared. 


—Leavenworth is said to boast of a man who 
is so tall that his likeness cannot be got into 
one picture. A local artist has painted his head 
and shoulders, and announces that he will be 
* continued next week.” 








Harvey Fisk. A. 8. HatcH 
OFFIcE oF Fisk & HaAtTcu, } 
Bankers, No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, April 11, 1871. 

tae” THE FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY —of which about 
$7,000,000, or about half the entire Loan, 
have already been marketed—are secured 
upon an East and West Trunk Line of 
Road, 427 miles in length, the greater 
part of which (227 miles) is in profitable 
operation, and the remainder rapidly 
building. When completed it will estab- 
lish a short, economical, and favorite 
route between tide-water navigation and 
the chief railroad and river cities of the 
West. 

Beside the immense volume of through 
traffic between the East and West which 
this road can command by its superior 
advantages in distance, grades, fuel, and 
unfailing navigable connections, this road 
must convey enormous quantities of the 
superior smelting, cannel, and bitumi- 
nous coals of the Kanawha Valley and 
the iron ores of Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia, which are in demand at both ends 
of the line. 

The value of the property, the cer- 
tainty of a largeand profitable business, 
the established reputation and credit of 
the Company, and its able and honorable 
management, give to these securities an 
assurance of superior value and safety. 

They may be had in Cowpon or Reg- 
istered form, and in denominations of 

$1,000, $500, and $100. 

Price, 90 and accrued interest from 
Nov. 1. : 

We have prepared pamphlets, showing 
the agricultural, mineral, and manufac- 
turing advantages of the adjacent terri- 
tory, and the traffic facilities and finan- 
cial prospects of the Road, which will be 
furnished on application. 

FISK & HATCH, 


Financial Agents. 








ARE YOU 
GOINC TO PAINT ? 
THEN USE THE 


AVERILL 
CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Miaed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the 
Galion. 


This “it pes J ngs B A the last few yea s, exten- 
sively use rth, East, and Wes. Hun- 
dreds of me. yoo LR in the councry have 
it, pane in every case it hus elicit- 
ed un aceeet eammen 
Reeommends from all sections of the country, 
comprisiag 4 owners of many of the finest villas 
and teudences is the can be obtained, with 
sample Card and Price-List, tee of chares. by ad. 


dressing 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 

AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO,, 
Cleveiand,O. 


JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Besion, Mass. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKKK & CO., Philadeinia Pa. 
B. & W. H. CATHART, Bal 








DRY GOODS. 





BROKAW BROS.’ 


KCIALTIES IN 


MEN’S, BOYS’ & OHILDREN’S 
SPRING  GLOTHING, 


Fourth z pyr a. Union. 
Lafayette Place e, opposite Astor Place. 


SPRING STYLES. 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


LADIES ABOUT BUYING THEIR 


SPRING CALICOES, 


WILL mo HE LATEST AND Most TASTE. 
FU meeeey 3h IN noopee 





ani FOR THE 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 
BARGAINS 


IN 


LADI ’ COTTON HOSE, ETC. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Having Purchased the Stock of 
an English Manufactur- 
ing Company, 
ARE OFFERING 
AN IMMENSE VARIETY OF 





Extra Fine Brown and Bleached 
WHITE COTTON HOSE, 


VERY SUPERIOR IN QUALITY AND STYLE, 
AT PRICES 


ABOUT ONE-HALF THE COST OF 
IMPORTATION. 


Broadway, Ath Ave, re, Sth and 10th ats 





INDIA SHAWLS. 


165 CASES, 


Bought in Paris during the Siege, 
amounting to One Hundred and 
Thirty Thousand Dollars in Gold. 
This is the largest lot of New and 
Beautiful Shawls ever offered at 
any one time, and are now on sale 
at less prices than India Shawls 
have ever been placed upon this 
market. 





Magnificent Assortment 


FINE CARPETS. 


NOW OPEN, 
“SMYRNA,” 
““ AUBUSSON,”’ 
“AXMINSTER” and 
a TOURNAY”’ CARPETS, 
IN ONE PIECE. 


Forming together the largest and most beautiful 
assortment of these goods EVER EXHIBITED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

ALSO, 


Fresh Arrivals: “‘ French Moquette,” “* Axmins- 
ter,” “ Royal Wilton,” “English Brussels” and 
“Tapestry,” “ 3-Ply and Ingrain” 


CARPETS, 


AND 


English and American Oil-Cloths, 


LOWES1 MARKET PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasks, Brocatelles. 
Plain, Striped and Figured Silk Terries, 
Plain and Striped Worsted Terries.. 
Tapestry and Cloth Covers, 

BILLIARD CLOTHS, Ali Colors. 
Satteens, Urettones, Chintzes, Furniture 
Tw itis, Swiss and Nottingham 
Uurtains, Bed Spreads, 


WI \iDOW SHADES, 


HAL: and SPRING MATRESSES, 
Pill»ws, Bolsters, &c., &c., 
ed VERY LOW PRICES. 








SPRING GOODS. 


Bargains from Auctions, 


W. K. Peyton’s, 


272 & 274 BOWERY, near Houston Street, 
IN 

Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Shawls, 
Lace Points and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Suits, Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Mourning Goods, Lace Curtains, 
White and Colored Quilts und Counter- 
panes, Linens, Damasks. Napkins, Tow- 
els, Diapers, Kitchen Tewelings, Cloths 
and Cassimeres. 

Also, constantly on hand, at the very lowest mar- 
ket rates, a full stock of SHIRTING and SHERBT- 
ING MUSLINS, TICKS, PRINTS, HOSIERY and 
GLOVES, PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

Not having the enormous expenses of Broadway 
stores, our prices will be found 10 to 20 per cent. 
less, and our goods fully as good in every respect. 


W. K. PEYTON, 


272 and 274 Bowery. 





GREAT REDUCTION 


IN 


CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1,15 per Yard. 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 


ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 


Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 


Moquettes, 
Wiiltons, 
Velvets, 
Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


P. CARLL & CO., 


309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


At FRED. LOESER’S, 
279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
NOW OPEN: 

French Flowers, 
Feathers and Piumes, 
French Chips, 
Leghorns, 
English Braids, 


Straw Goods in Great Variety. 
FRESH GOODS EVERY FOUR DAYS. 


R. H. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
RIBBONS Ate won 


AxD SCOTCH itty 


EMBROIDE D LINEN WN ICH 
Hi Y AND SMA “ 


HOUSE SB RBEFING AND HOUSE 1 FURNIsENG 
NCY GOODS, = KS, &c., 

At t Popaier Friee 
Mth street and 6th avenue. 


FINE. CARRIAGES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF; 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS: 
628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest and finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styles of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAYS, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 














These Carriages are made at our own Factory, di 


and excel in style, finish, and quality, any In the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS., in variety of styles, 
trimming, and finish. 

LANDAULBETS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

We offer these Carriages at less prices than any 
other manufacturer. 

LANDAODS, in great variety. 

All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should visit our Warerooms before 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Year. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Phetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phetons, 
etc., etc., at reasonable rates. 





All Wanting Cheap Farms, 
AND 


Fruit Lands and Pleasant Homes 


ae a Sonar 4 healthy climate— i water—no Sonerene 
fom | New Xork—50 miles trom 


dress Ry OAMPBBLL. Brickeburg, Ocean 


XTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS to Local 

and Traveli Aponte in cities 4 comptes to 
sell the CK AND 
STRIPS. 


yee ¢ P. 
uaa mpos & Price Lat Samples | Se 


. Ad. 
-» NJ. 








SPRING ) 138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. ( SPRING 

REEMAN & BURR have very great a, ) t I 

in inviting an inspection of their immense Stuck for the Tr 
CLOTHING | Loom from every part of the world, both in the piece and | Coy THING Vb 
made up for immediate wear, for all ages and all occasions. T 

SPRING QVERCOATS, $5 —$10. QUITS, $10—$15. I OYS’ gU ITS, #s5—$s, 
SPRING OVERCOAT, $25—$30. QUITS, #40—$50. Bors’ QUITS, 15-820. 
OERERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREEMAN & BURR’S Fusy and Accur: rte Svsteui 
for SELF-MEASWRE enables parties in any part of the country to order Clothing direct frou 


FREEMAN & BURR, 
present season. It embraces the choicest products of the 
SPRING Q)VERCOATS, $15—$20. WUITS, $20 $30. Bors’ QUITS, *10---S12 
them, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attainable. 


reir 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet, £1 
on application. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


(INSORPORATED 1852.) 





Office, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 
il. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


JOS. B, ST. JOHN, » E. W. OROWELL, 


Ass't Manager. Manager. 


Agencies 





OFFICES: 

40 Broad St. & Pall} 
Mall, London, 

U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 


ELCIN 


m Lee 
SUE tg tity 





IS 4HE MOST REMARKABLE APPARATUS 
EVER INVENTED FOR 
HEALTH EXERCISE. 


No Weights Used. 


While adapted to the P gtr of the athlete, it is 
apne A so to women an eae. or to persons in 
bes most delicate state of 
A few minutes each day ae iont and if used at 
ht, when retiring inSeene, refres: hing sl sleep. 

“fs is at once more beautifu , compact, and dura- 
ble, es ng much phy ae any other 
good Apparatus for siento Ye asposes 

Call and see it, at the RE IONARY LIFTER 
OFFICE, 365 BROADWAY, ground floor. Books and 
circulars sent free on application. 


eee 


ina Time throws away his Hour Glassard start: 
on the New Year with a Reliable Time Keeper. . 


—>—_ 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the 
Illustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon ap- 
plication to National (Elgin) Watch Company,.127 
and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden Lane 
New York. 





| ae and BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VECETABLES, 


CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





THE COLLINS 


GOLD yey 
PRICES 815, 82 0, 825. 
omer BY EXPRESS.C .0.D. 
ese superior watches 
have sntibn and aoe ewe 
reputation, and are 
in demand, not only in id 
United States, but in Bu- 
othe’ South America, and 
~ countries. For time- 
rs and exact imita- 
ro rmy of Fine Gold oemes 
they cannot be equaled 
The Metal retains its pbril- 
liancy till worn out. All 
ree COLLINS 
& CO., 
335 Broadway, New York. 


A, R, BARRETT, 


Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer 





The suveuebend Annual Edition of their 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 


Flower and Kitchen Garden, 


is now ready for Aigesibation, ane will be mailed to 
our cusgpmese of 1870 as ™ rok as possible, and te 
yy tion 


oe peentirely pound th clot cloth £0 Seegeguetiy 


cabs is T thout exception & largest and A, 
try. te conta rer | published in this or any other 
Ly es—56 of which are rely 
neludi four bea sant 
solored sa iith Onraphs + my) favorite Flowers pend 
tables, and fay ov of closely pringed matter, tiv. 
ing a d a descriptive ist of upwards of 2,500 species and 


“Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


including all the novelties of the past season. with 
rections for their culture : & a list of upwards 
of One. wo r cchar’ Ba of choice 1 ave 





For Long Island. 
OFFICE : 
111 FULTON 87., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale by Grocers 
generally. 


UILDING PAPER 
OF THKEE GRADES. 
TARRED SHEATHING, 


or ovary 4. Studting, bam rf Clap- 
1 Sees conductor of cold, heat, 


PREPARED PLASTERING BOA"D 
a ~ A and perfect substitute for lath 
and betantial laster ; Las] ey oy worm. and 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, at less than’h 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, Deubie Thick bk Roofing 
(P. 0. Bow 5712), NEW YORK. 4 ater 


d proo: root ton ie for less a per 
CUANO. a 


No.1 Peruvian Guano. Price varying with gold. 
Pure ground bones, $35 ton. 

Clark’s Ammoniated Superphosphate, $55 ton. 

German Potash Salts, for potatoes, tobacco, &c., 
$40 a ton. 

Sulphate of Ammonia, Oil of Vitrol, and all other 
Fertilizers. 

Ammoniated Dissolved Bones, $45. 








~~ Winey ak mu 
guldect ¢ of gard stati o*nls0, a Descri 
anne oe of Sm Fruits, embracing the 
£ Strawberrics, Raspber- 
ries, oan, Grapes. « 
BLiss’s GARDENERS’ yell mailed to all ap- 
pices enclosing a two cent stamp. 





TERA ERP 6. Set 
0, or 
% Frankfo rae Y. 


THEA NECTAR 


Is A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GEO. E. WHITE, GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
160 Front Street, New York. arranted to suit ait tastes. 
New Boo ok, Sucred 7*| ACENT Wanted Sen Dy. lpeeard’e Home 
zea eee fest | Family Medical Gu SF it has } provee's rien tn. 
sol ta by to FE Sree 


in sea eres 
way. N.Y. 

















t. Radoreea ce by ou our nae Medical Sa. 


Professors. 
Brcste | eine. ph her. 








